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FOREWORD 


The following document, translated and annotated by the 
esteemed Spanish scholar, the Reverend Dr. Peter P. Forrestal, 
C.S.C., of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, is one of the 
most important source materials for the Aguayo Expedition into 
Texas. It was at the beginning of the second decade of the 
eighteenth century that the necessity arose of curbing the ambi- 
tions and of frustrating the designs of the French from Louisiana 
whose encroachments on the Mission settlements in east Texas 
were a constant menace to the Spanish dominions. Frequent 
incursions had taken place from the very beginning of permanent 
settlement. The Franciscans and the insufficient military guard 
at the presidios were in constant dread of attack by these enemies 
of the Spanish crown seeking a lucrative trade with the Indians 
and commercial advantages with the frontier provinces of New 
Spain. The threatened conquest of Texas by the Frenchmen of 
Louisiana to achieve these results caused the Aguayo Expedition 
to be organized and sent into Texas. 

The original draft of the document here followed and translated 
may be found in the Archivo del Convento Grande de San 
Francisco, now located in the Biblioteca Nacional Mexicana. The 
diary was written by Don Juan Antonio de la Pena who 
accompanied the entrada into Texas. 

The Commission and the translator are indebted to Dr. Carlos 
E. Castaneda, the Director of the Garcia Latin-American Library, 
University of Texas and the Historiographer of the Mission Era 
in Texas, for services rendered in making photostat copies of the 
document while he was engaged in research in Mexico City. 
Grateful and special acknowledgment is also given to Mr. Thomas 
E. Meehan, K.S.G., the editor of the Records and Studies of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society of New York, for 
permission to republish this contribution for the Preliminary 
Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. 

Paul J. Eoik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

Chairman of the Commission and 
President of the Society. 





PENA’S DIARY OF THE AGUAYO 
EXPEDITION 

Translated by 

Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C., A.M., Litt.D 

Editor’s Note: — The Society is here indebted to the Reverend Dr. Peter P. 
Forrestal for this translation of the record of the Aguayo Expedition into 
Texas in 1722, vjith annotations. In rendering his translation, Dr. Forrestal 
has been very careful to make a critical and comparative study of all avail- 
able copies of the document, and he has had the particular good fortune to 
have a photostatic copy of the original found in the archives of Convento 
Grande de San Francisco in Mexico City. This particular piece of luork 
stands in Catholic history at the beginning of the Mission Era in Texas. The 
first missions in East Texas and at San Antonio had been placed in opera- 
tion only a fevo years before, vohen the French incursions on Texas soil 
caused the viceroy to send Aguayo to Texas. Padre Pena, voho kept a daily 
account of the advances of the expedition, tells a very interesting story and 
furnishes much data regarding conditions at that time. 

Were I as competent to carry out orders as I am happy to 
receive them, I might, indeed, feel confident of meriting the honor, 
which has been conferred upon me by the Sefior Marquis of San 
Miguel de Aguayo, of describing, as a faithful eye-witness, the 
course followed during the progress of this glorious enterprise^ 
In having been chosen by his Lordship to serve our Majesty the 
King (May God protect him) as chaplain of these troops I have 
achieved the greatest honor that could be conferred upon me. 

So that peoples of all times may know what prompted this 
entrada, it may be well to state at the outset that it was occasioned 
by the fact that twenty-one years ago the French, instigated by 


^Aguayo’s tide in the printed copy of the Derrotero, or Diary, published in 
1722, reads: “D. Joseph de Azlor, Knight-Commandant of the Kingdom of 
Aragon, Governor and Captain-General of the Province of Texas, New 
Philippines, and of this of Coahuila, New Kingdom of Extremadura.” At 
this time Texas was also called Nuevas Filipinas and Coahuila was also, 
known as Nueva Estremadura. The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo, 
who had been in the royal service in Spain and who continued to serve the 
King after his arrival to Mexico, acquired large estates and silver mines 
in what is now the State of Coahuila. See Miss Eleanor Claire Buckley, 
“The Aguayo Expedition,” Texas Historical Quarterly, p. 20; P. P. For- 
restal, “The Solis Diary of 1767,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society, pp. 4 and 41. 
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their traders in Paris, had established a colony at Mobile, a port 
on the Gulf of Mexico, twelve leagues from our presidio of Santa 
Maria de Galve, commonly known as Pensacola. During the past 
twenty-one years they have extended their colonization to the 
Nachitoches, or Red River, that is, as far as Los Adaes, in the 
Province of Texas, a distance of some 300 leagues, and have also 
carried on their work of colonization up the Empalizada, or 
Missouri, River for a distance of some 400. 

Taking advantage of the truce existing between the two powers, 
French troops surprised the garrison at Pensacola, and at the same 
time, June 19 of last year, 1719, invaded the Province of Texas. 
The Padres and Spaniards, because of the superior forces [of the 
enemy] ^ were obliged to withdraw from the six missions that 
had been established, and retired to the presidio of San Antonio 
de Bejar. This presidio is situated on the boundary of the 
Province of Coahuila, and is 240 leagues from Los Adaes, on the 
[northeast] boundary of Texas. 

Apprised of these aggressions, his Excellency,^ in order to send 
relief to the said province, ordered that, with the haste demanded 
by the urgency of the situation, there be recruited in Leon, 
Saltillo and Parras the largest possible number of troops, and he 
entrusted to the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo the task of 
furnishing them with arms and supplies. The latter recruited in 
the three districts of Saltillo eighty-four men, and from the fifth 
to the twenty-eighth of September, the day on which they left, 
was busy furnishing them with clothing, arms, horses, and a year’s 
supply of flour, corn and livestock. For the purpose of securing 
these supplies 12,000 pesos were furnished by his Excellency, and 
9,000 by the Marquis himself. The latter, upon hearing of the 
invasion, wrote to his Excellency and offered in the service of our 
Lord the King (May God protect him) his estate, his life and 
his sword. In reply his Excellency sent him a commission in 
which, in the name of his Majesty, he appointed him governor 
of those provinces. As soon as he had received this communica- 

“Here we have followed the printed copy, which reads: "obligando sus 
superiores fuerzas a abandonarla los Espanoles." The word fuerzas is 
not found in the manuscript copy. 

®Baltasar de Zuniga, Marquis of Valero and Duke of Arion, was Viceroy 
from 1716 to 1721. See Carlos E. Castaneda, Morfi’s History of Texas, Ch. 
V. note 14. 
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tion his Lordship answered that in the service of his Majesty he 
was most willing to go, even as a common soldier, on such a 
glorious expedition, and added that since the discovery of America 
there had never been such daring enemies and that the protection 
of those dominions from the imminent peril which threatened 
them was a matter of the utmost importance. 

He set out immediately, and reached this town (Monclova) of 
Coahuila on October 21. Informed of existing conditions, he 
brought to his Excellency's attention the fact that those kingdoms 
(Texas and Coahuila) were open to attack, because of insufficient 
troops, and stressed the need of a larger force on that frontier. 
Acting on this information, the Viceroy ordered that 500 men be 
recruited in Queretaro, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Zelaya and 
Aguas Calientes, and that the sum of 450 pesos for each soldier be 
handed over to the Marquis in order that he might pay their 
salaries for one year in advance, and also 25,000 pesos with which 
to defray other expenses of the expedition. 

Knowing that our Majesty the King (May God protect him) 
has manifested great zeal in the work of the propagation of our 
holy Faith and realizing that this work could be done most ef- 
fectively through the establishment of missions, the Marquis, with 
the approval of his Excellency, founded that of San Jose y San 
Miguel de Aguayo.^ This mission, which is made up of three 
numerous tribes of Indians and which, by order of his Excellency, 
is to receive the usual assistance, will be a permanent foundation, 
because in case of attack it can obtain protection from the presidio, 
which is about one league distant. 

On April 1 of the present year, 1720, the 500 men, equipped 
with arms and supplied with provisions for the expedition by the 
Marquis’ agents set out from the aforesaid districts. Because of 
the fact that the journey was being undertaken in the dry season, 
great difficulties were met at the very outset; and, on June 23, 
only 560 of the 3600 horses that had been purchased for this 
entrada reached Coahuila with the expedition, the rest having died 
or become disabled along the way. Seeing that the 560 horses 
were very tired, the Marquis realized the impossibility of con- 

*This mission was established by Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, superior 
of the missionaries from the College of Guadalupe in Zacatecas. The 
Marquis, who was in Coahuila at the time, authorized the foundation. 
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tinuing the journey, and decided to halt the expedition in Coa- 
huila. By his orders, 3400 horses were secured at the various 
stockfarms, but as this was the driest summer ever experienced in 
this part of the country, those animals did not reach Coahuila 
until the latter part of September. In the middle of October the 
600 mules, that had left Mexico City on April 24, arrived with 
the clothing, arms, powder, and six cannon, all of which had been 
secured by the Marquis’ orders. 

As the supplies for which he had been waiting were now ar- 
riving, the Marquis, dividing the 500 men into eight companies, 
formed a battalion of mounted infantry under the name of San 
Miguel de Aragon; and, having received from his Excellency 
authorization to appoint officers, he chose as his lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and captain-general Don Fernando Perez de Almazan, and 
as captains Don Tomas de Zubiria, Don Miguel Colon, Don 
Gabriel Costales, Don Manuel de Herrera, Don Francisco Becerra 
Luque, Don Jose de Arroyo, Don Pedro de Oribe and Don Juan 
Cantu, and also appointed subaltern officers. 

In a dispatch which arrived from Mexico on October 5, his 
Excellency, acting on information which he had received to the 
effect that a truce had been signed between the two powers, 
ordered that the entrada for the purpose of recovering for the 
Crown the Province of Nuevas Filipinas and of restoring the 
missions be continued, but that only a defensive war be waged 
in case the French encroached upon Spanish territory. Citing at 
the same time the cedula which he had received from our Royal 
Majesty (May God protect him), in which the latter explains the 
manner in which the French are to be dealt with, his Excellency 
ordered that all of these be urged to enter the royal service, that 
all who cared to do so be admitted, and that they be allowed to live 
with the Spaniards.® Informed that he was not permitted to make 
those possessions secure, the Marquis did not fail to manifest his 
disappointment, but stated that in this matter, also, he was ready 
to render blind obedience. 


®Miss Elizabeth Howard West, “Bonilla’s Brief Compendium,” Texas His- 
torical Association Quarterly, Vol. VIII, p. 32, states that the royal cedula 
was issued on May 6, 1721. According to Castaneda, op. cit., note 35, it 
was signed in Madrid on June 23, 1721. 
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Due to the fact that all the clothing which had been brought at 
the time of the arrival of the animals had not come ready made, 
it was not until November 15 that the Marquis could direct the 
battalion to begin the march. Before setting out he ordered the 
blessing of the standards, a solemn ceremony performed in honor 
of Our Lady of Pilar, to whose guidance the entrada was being 
entrusted. On one of the standards appeared the images of 
Our Lady of Pilar, Saint Michael and Saint Raphael, with the 
motto : Pugnate pro Fide et Rege;^ on another those of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Saint Michael and Saint Francis Xavier ; and on a 
third that of Saint James. The artillery and all the companies 
were offered their first and best opportunity for practice by firing 
repeated salutes. Mass was celebrated, a procession took place, and 
the Governor added joy to the festivities by supplying brandy for 
the soldiers and by giving a sumptuous banquet to all the officers 
and to the missionaries of that province. 

On November 16 the Governor ordered his lieutenant-general, 
Don Fernando Perez de Almazan, to set out with the expedition, 
for he himself was unable to leave until he had issued certain in- 
structions with respect to the government of the province, and 
until he had insured, by means of 500 mules that were needed for 
the entrada, the conveyance of supplies from Saltillo and Parras, 
a distance of 400 leagues from the Texas boundary. Besides these, 
400 mules were traveling with the battalion and others (200) had 
already been sent ahead to San Antonio with a large store of pro- 
visions. The expedition proceeded in the following order : a picket 
of veteran soldiers acquainted with the country ; the baggage ; the 
companies of soldiers, according to seniority and each protecting 
its drove of horses ; the food and war supplies ; and, finally, the 
herds of cattle and sheep. A captain and his company covered the 
entire line of march. 

As the route followed as far as the Rio Grande is known, we 
omit the daily entry for this part of the journey. At the very 
beginning travel became most difficult, a lagoon, which had formed 
on the highway, making necessary a three days’ detour. On the 
twenty-fifth the expedition reached the Sabinas River, twenty- 


®Fight for your faith and king. 

'^Saint James the Greater, apostle of Spain. 
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five leagues from Coahuila. As a result of the frequent autumn 
rains, which had been as excessive as the summer drought, this 
river had been swollen for a long time. Seeing that it was im- 
passable and that two canoes, prepared beforehand upon instruc- 
tions from the Marquis, had been carried off by the current, the 
lieutenant-general ordered that another be built. In the mean- 
time the waters receded and, by means of a very narrow row of 
stones that reached to the opposite bank, a crossing was effected, 
though with great difficulty because of the swiftness of the cur- 
rent. One of the first soldiers that attempted to cross was 
drowned and Captain Don Miguel Colon and other soldiers fell 
into the river, and their lives were in imminent peril. By Decem- 
ber 15, after a delay of three weeks, all the companies, the equip- 
age, and animals had crossed the Sabinas ; and on the twentieth 
the expedition, after traveling a distance of twenty-five leagues, 
reached the Rio del Norte, commonly known as the Rio Grande. 
The battalion camped along this large river, which is the distance 
of a musket-shot in width and, near its banks, more than one and 
one-half rods in depth. Informed by the natives that it would be 
a long time before its waters receded, the lieutenant-general 
ordered that wooden rafts be built. Three of these having been 
completed, the crossing began after Christmas. 

At this same time the Marquis, accompanied by Fray Isidro 
Felix de Espinosa, President of the Texas missions belonging to 
the Apostolic College of Santa Cruz in Queretaro, reached the 
aforesaid Rio del Norte. A few days later Doctor Don Jose 
Codallos y Rabal, Commissary and Qualifier of the Holy Office, 
Synodal Examiner of the Diocese of Guadalajara, and Ex-Visitor 
and Ecclesiastical Notary of Mazapil and Saltillo, arrived also. 
Doctor Codallos y Rabal was entering Texas as Vicar General, all 
faculties having been conferred upon him by the Bishop of Gua- 
dalajara, to whose jurisdiction the said province belongs.® On the 
way north his Lordship [the Marquis] had visited the missions 
of San Bernardino and Santiago del Valle de la Candela, located 
near the highway. At these places he clothed all the Indians, both 


®In Spain the Chaplain Major had the title of Vicar General and had 
jurisdiction, independent of the Bishop, to grant to the chaplains under him 
faculties to hear Confessions and to perform marriages. 
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young and old, as he had previously done at the missions of San 
Miguel de Aguayo and San Buenaventura near Coahuila. 

The work of crossing the river, though very difficult, was con- 
tinued, various kinds of rafts built with logs being used for the 
purpose.^ One of the rafts was made from cowhide, but did not 
hold up for lack of resin. Several others were tried also, but of 
all these only one, built of ten logs and resting on barrels, proved 
serviceable. The work of crossing the river caused much delay, 
because only six loads could be taken over at a time, but especially 
because of the terrible frosts, snows and rains.^® On rainy days 
the weather was more tolerable, because the cold was not so severe. 
Fifty swimmers were occupied continuously in pulling the rafts, 
and they worked so hard that all but four became sick. They 
were encouraged and cheered on in their efforts by the fact that 
the Marquis, who was present on the bank and who realized that 
they were working so faithfully, saw to it that they were kept 
warm with brandy, chocolate and plenty of food. 

On February 2 his Lordship received from Captain Matias 
Garcia of the presidio at San Antonio a dispatch informing him 
that he had just learned from certain Indians of the Sanas tribe 
that at this time Captain Louis of St. Denis and other Frenchmen 
were holding a convocation of many tribes about thirty leagues 
from the aforesaid presidio, but that he himself was ignorant of 
their designs. Upon receiving this information his Lordship held 
a council of war, in which it was determined that, without delay, 
a detachment of one hundred men, picked from all the companies, 
and sixteen veteran soldiers, that had served at the presidios 
and that were acquainted with the country, be dispatched to assist 
San Antonio, and if need be, to search for and to withstand the 
enemy. This determination was carried out immediately, and the 
detachment, divided into two companies, left under the command 
of the lieutenant-general, Don Fernando Perez de Almazan, and 
the first captains, Don Tomas de Zubiria and Don Miguel Colon. 


®The Derrotero states that the expedition traveled twenty-five leagues from 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande. From this Castaneda, op. cit., Ch. V, note 37, 
concludes that it crossed the latter in the vicinity of Eagle Pass. Buckley, 
op. cit., p. 30, note 3, says that the crossing must have taken place at the San 
Juan Bautista Mission. 

“A carga, or load, is about four bushels. 
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Upon reaching San Antonio the lieutenant-general learned that in 
the meantime Captain Garcia had sent some very trustworthy 
Indians to explore the country and with them Juan Rodriguez, one 
of the captains from the Rancheria Grande, who, with fifty 
families, had gone to San Antonio to ask that a mission be estab- 
lished for his tribe. Captain Rodriguez returned on February 25, 
and reported that, although he had reached the vicinity of the 
Brazos de Dios River, he had not found the Indians of the 
Rancheria Grande, who lived much farther south and were 
then probably attending the convocation. He stated also, that 
he had not dared to advance any farther, but that upon his 
return to San Antonio his Indians had told him that a member of 
the Sana tribe had been there to see him and to inform him that 
the Indians of the Rancheria Grande and of other tribes were at 
the French convocation, and that they had a large number of horses 
and guns, and were located between the two forks of the Brazos 
de Dios, above the Texas road. 

As soon as he had received this news the lieutenant-general de- 
cided to dispatch to those parts Captain Don Matias Garcia with 
the veteran troops and a scouting party of thirty men from the 
battalion. This captain advanced as far as the Brazos de Dios, 
which is about eighty leagues from San Antonio, but was obliged 
to return, being unable to cross a large lake which had been 
formed by the swollen waters of the Brazos. From smoke which 
he had observed on the opposite bank of this lake and from the 
fact that neither on going nor on returning had he come across a 
single Indian, he concluded that the convocation was being held at 
that place. 

Possessed of this information, the Marquis resolved to cross 
the river two days sooner than he had planned. On this and on 
the following day he distributed clothing to sixty Indians that had 
helped in taking the rafts and livestock across the Rio Grande; 
and from the day upon which the crossing of the river had begun 
until March 23, the day upon which the entire expedition had 
reached the other side, he supplied them with corn and meat. 

On Monday, March 24, his Lordship and eight companies, 
minus the detachment already at San Antonio, continued the 
March beyond [east of] the Rio Grande. Each company had 350 
horses, 600 head of cattle and 800 sheep (500 loads of food, war 
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supplies and clothing, had been sent ahead) and his Lordship had 
with him 600 loads of clothing, provisions and baggage. 

At the Rio Grande the expedition was joined by Captains 
Alonso de Cardenas and Juan Cortinas with their companies, and 
also by Fray Isidro Felix de Espinosa and Fray Benito Sanchez, 
the latter a Texas missionary who at the time had been stationed 
at the Mission of San Juan Bautista near the presidio on the Rio 
Grande del Norte. From here the expedition traveled due north. 
As the remainder of the route is not so well known and as part of 
it to San Antonio is over a new road, from here on our account will 
take the form of a diary. 

We traveled, about two leagues from the river, along the road 
called El Real del Cuervo. Here there is good pasture-land, and 
various esteros'^'^ in which water can be found the greater part of 
the year. During the day’s journey of five leagues, which ended 
at Las Rosas de San Juan, we had observed nothing worthy of 
mention. We spent most of the day crossing glens and creeks, 
none of which were very deep. Although we saw some tracts of 
land that would make good pasturage, most of the country is 
densely covered with bushes called mesquite. Eive leagues. 

Tuesday, 25. In order that the troops might not be left without 
Mass on this solemn feast [of the Annunciation], the march was 
interrupted at Las Rosas de San Juan. His Lordship saw that it 
was necessary to remain here on the twenty-sixth also, as many 
horses and trains had been lost. All of these were found later. 

Thursday, 27. We left Las Rosas de San Juan. It had been 
announced that, because of the dense fog that morning, a soldier 
traveling with one of the droves of horses had become lost, and his 
Lordship dispatched two soldiers to search for him. Advancing 
directly northeast for about two leagues, we left the old road, which 
is rough and hilly, and we followed another running through a flat 
and open country for a distance of three leagues. We again struck 
the old road, which runs east-northeast as far as a place called El 
Ojo de Agua de San Diego, nine leagues from Las Rosas de San 
Juan. The day’s march was fatiguing for such a long train, but 
the lack of water along the ordinary route made the detour neces- 


^^Pool of water resulting from an overflow of a river or creek. 
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sary. Along the way another soldier that had gone after a run- 
away horse became lost, and his Lordship sent two other soldiers 
to find him. Nine leagues. 

Friday, 28. We traveled northeast about half of the day, and 
then went east until we came, at the end of our journey of about 
five leagues, to Caramanchel Creek. Here there is excellent pas- 
ture-land, and in autumn and winter plenty of water. Along the 
banks of the creek there are many turkeys, and along the way 
thither quail, rabbits and hares can be found in large numbers. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 29. We set out, and after traveling east-northeast 
for a distance of two leagues, came to Nueces.^^ This river was 
crossed by means of a bridge made from trees, branches and dirt. 
Earlier in the day we had crossed a very deep creek. This creek 
carried no water at the time ; but whenever it overflows its banks 
it forms many esteros in which water remains most of the year. 
From the Nueces we traveled northeast as far as La Tortuga, 
where we ended the day’s journey of five leagues. At this place 
there is a very large estero, which contains water all year around 
and which is well supplied with fish. In the vicinity the land is 
flat and very good for pasturage, and there are many turkeys, pea- 
cocks, quail and rabbits. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 30. We journeyed east-northeast six leagues until we 
came to a place called Los Encinos del Rio Frio, vulgarly known as 
Los Muertos. During the day we had traveled through a very 
open country with fields carpeted with various kinds of beautiful 
and fragrant flowers, and along the way had seen a great number 
of turkeys and quail. Six leagues. 

Monday, 31. We turned east-southeast two and a half leagues 
in order to find a way of crossing a canyon called Rio Frio, which 
carried water at the time.^^ On one side of the Frio Canyon, for a 
distance of about a league, there are dense woods, and on the other, 


“See Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, “The Expedition of Don Domingo 
Teran de los Rios into Texas,” Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society, Vol. II, No, 1, entry for June 6, 1691. 

““The Frio is perhaps the best known of the several Texas canyons. Its 
rugged, varicolored walls, adorned with Nature’s whimsical carvings, stretch 
across two counties. All but 22 of the 88 miles between that scenic wonder 
and San Antonio are over paving, and that stretch is well graveled.” Mrs. 
H. R. Riegler, San Antonio Express, April 4, 1932. 
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for about the same distance, there are briers and bushes. At this 
place a soldier became lost, and his Lordship sent after him. 
Upon leaving this canyon we passed through beautiful pastures 
until we came to Los Gatos. Here we found nothing but a few 
pools, containing such a small amount of water that it was neces- 
sary to take the droves of horses and mules to other pools a league 
and a half distant. During the journey of six leagues we saw 
deer, quail, rabbits and turkeys. Six leagues. 

Tuesday, April 1. We went east-northeast, and, after traveling 
two leagues and a half, came to a dry gorge, and a half a league 
farther on reached Arroyo Hondo, which was deeper than the 
latter and which carried water. Before we crossed Arroyo Hondo 
workmen went ahead to clear the way. In the vicinity of the 
gorges there are many walnuts and other trees, and the road 
leading to them is rough. From Arroyo Hondo the entire country 
is very flat and beautiful, and the rich pasture-lands are covered 
with various kinds of flowers. We went past Las Cruces, where 
we found several groves and where there is water the year round ; 
and after traveling on for two leagues we arrived, at the end of 
the day s journey, at a place called K1 Tulillo, where water can 
also be found in various pools at almost any season of the year. 
During the entire day’s march we found deer, wild goats, turkeys, 
rabbits and quail in large numbers. Seven leagues. 

Wednesday, 2. The Marquis was delayed in starting the 
march, for on the previous night there had been such a violent 
storm and such a heavy rain that the droves of horses and mules 
became frightened, many of these animals ran away, and all the 
beasts of burden were missing from one of the companies. After 
they had been rounded up we set out in a rain, and traveled north- 
east for three leagues until we reached El Charco de la Pita, where 
water can be found the entire year. We realized that it would be 
impossible to find water at any suitable place farther on, and 
decided to remain here. The country through which we had 
passed is somewhat broken, but most of it is good for pasturage, 
and throughout it there are many turkeys and deer. Three 
leagues. 

Thursday, 3. We journeyed east-northeast about three leagues, 
and the rest' of the day traveled between north-northeast and 
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northeast. We were delayed in starting, because the preceding 
night had been very stormy; the wind, rain and thunder had 
frightened the droves, and in the morning all the horses and mules 
of two companies were missing. Although these were not brought 
back until 9 o’clock in the morning, we traveled on as far as the 
Medina River, a distance of nine leagues. The march was very 
difficult, but we had to continue it, for we found no water along 
the way. One of the new recruits became lost in trying to round 
up the horses, and the Marquis left two of the veteran soldiers to 
look for him. For about three leagues we traveled through woods 
in which we saw walnuts and oaks, and some vines that already 
were covered with clusters of grapes. One of these vines was 
three feet in circumference [.yfc.]. During the remainder of the 
day we passed through a flat country and found a great many deer. 
We saw around us, almost at the same time, as many as three or 
four hundred of these animals, and the mounted soldiers that 
covered the line of march, riding at full speed, captured two by 
driving them in toward the droves of horses. They could have 
caught several had they not been afraid of throwing into disorder 
the line of march. Here also we found a great number of turkeys 
and quail. Nine leagues. 

Friday, 4. The lost soldiers were brought back. We set out 
after High Mass and several Low Masses had been celebrated in 
commemoration of the feast of the day. Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and entered the province of the Texas Indians, or Nuevas Fili- 
pinas, which is separated from the Province of Coahuila, Nueva 
Estremadura, by the Medina River. We traveled east-northeast 
about three leagues until we came to Leon Creek, in which water 
can be found the greater part of the year, and in several esteros 
all year round. From here we advanced northeast along a beauti- 
ful plain until we came to San Antonio. On most of the route 
from the Medina River to Leon Creek we had crossed low hills 
and fertile valleys and had found a great quantity of flint stone. 
This kind of stone can be found at several places between the 
Rio Grande and San Antonio. That same day we reached San 
Antonio, which is six leagues from the Medina River. Six 
leagues. 

To our great joy and also to that of all who were awaiting us 
in order to join the happy expedition, that same day, April 4, 
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feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, we reached the town and presidio 
of San Antonio de Bejar. The governor (after his men had 
crossed the river) proceeded with the entire battalion to the San 
Antonio de Valero Mission, dedicated to the glorious Saint 
Anthony of Padua, in order that all the soldiers might offer their 
hearts to God from the time they took their first steps in the 
Province of Nuevas Pilipinas. With the chanting of the Te 
Deum,^‘^ in keeping with the versicle henedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini}-^ all the Padres received our Lord the King (May God 
protect him) in the person of the Governor. Reciting the prayers 
of holy Church, they implored and blessed the success of his 
Majesty’s arms in the spread of the Catholic religion, a matter 
in which his Majesty is so deeply interested. The missionaries 
that awaited and that joined the expedition here were the follow- 
ing: Most Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, Com- 

missary of the Holy Office, Founder and Ex-Guardian of the 
apostolic colleges of Santa Cruz in Queretaro and of Christo 
Nuestro Senor in Guatemala, Prefect of the missions, and actual 
President of the Texas missions belonging to the apostolic college 
of Nuestra Senora de Zacatecas;^® the Apostolic Preacher, Fray 
Jose Rodriguez; and the lay-brothers. Fray Jose Albadadejo and 
Fray Jose Pita.^'^ 

Although the Governor had planned to continue the march on 
Holy Saturday, upon learning that the horses were exhausted as 
a result of the severe winter and that they could not stand such 
a long journey unless given time to regain their strength, he 
decided to postpone his departure. In this decision he was actu- 
ated also by the desire to celebrate Holy Week in a place so 
suitable for the purpose. Harkening to the persuasive and 
weighty arguments advanced by the Padres, his Lordship realized 
that it was not only expedient but necessary that all the soldiers 


^^Hymn of thanksgiving. 

“‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

“For the life of this great missionary see P. P. Forrestal, “The Venerable 
Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus,” Mid-America, Vol. Ill, No. 4, April, 
1932. A reprint of this summary life has been made by the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society. 

‘^Tathers Jose Guerra and Gabriel Vergara seemed to have joined the 
expedition here, although their names do not appear in the original manu- 
script copy of the D errotero. 
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should, as good Christians, co-operate by their example in com- 
plying with the precept of the Church before attempting to estab- 
lish the holy Catholic Faith among so many pagans. Furthermore, 
most of the men had not gone to Confession the previous year, 
because during that time some of them were being levied and 
others were already in active service. In order to minister to the 
spiritual needs of those men a mission was given, and during the 
mission many of the Padres preached the word of God. The ex- 
pedition delayed for some time in this town; and, to the great 
consolation of all, the Padres reaped abundant fruit through their 
sermons as well as through their kind and continuous labors in 
the confessional. 

In the meantime, in order that the troops might be active in the 
service of the King and in the welfare of these provinces, his 
Lordship issued several orders, all of which were very important. 
As these two provinces lacked salt, he sent a company of forty 
soldiers to discover certain salinas which the Indians had reported 
as being very close by. The soldiers did not succeed in finding 
the principal salina, for after they had traveled fifty leagues some 
of the natives whom they met informed them that the deposits 
were still about forty leagues distant. They assured them that 
the discovery of these would be unprofitable because of the great 
distance and also because the country in which they lay was 
inhabited by very warlike tribes that had repeatedly resisted as 
many as fifty, and even sixty, armed men from the New Kingdom 
of Leon that had gone there to gather the salt, many deaths having 
resulted on both sides. Although the twenty-two days spent in 
reconnoitering this country were not profitably employed, they 
were not altogether wasted. The soldiers, when returning, found 
at a distance of four days’ journey from San Antonio, and one 
from the Rio Grande highway, two salinas very close to each other. 
These were under water at the time, as a result of the unusual 
rains that had fallen this year; but, the Indians of those parts 
assured the soldiers that in dry seasons excellent salt could be 
found there. That this was true was evident from a sample 
which the Indians brought and which, according to their own 
assertion, they had gathered the previous January. 

Being worried because of the fact that he had not received 
news of the company of forty soldiers that he had sent from the 
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Rio Grande with the detachment under Captain Jose Ramon, and 
that on March 10 had left San Antonio to take possession of 
Espiritu Santo Bay, on Good Friday his Lordship dispatched four 
trustworthy Indians [to investigate the results of that mission] d® 
On April 18 a lieutenant and four soldiers dispatched by Captain 
Jose Ramon arrived at San Antonio with the joyful news that 
Espiritu Santo Bay had been taken possession of in the name of 
our Lord the King, and that the holy cross and the royal standards 
had been raised there on the feast of Our Lady of Sorrows. Due 
to the fact that the Indian guide had lost his way and to the fact 
that two swollen rivers had to be crossed, the journey from San 
Antonio had taken thirty-two days.^® In six days, however, the 
lieutenant made the journey back to San Antonio, and there re- 
ported that La Bahia was not more than sixty leagues distant 
[from San Antonio], that it was said to be very beautiful, and 
that this bay, which had not as yet been sounded because of the 
lack of wood with which to build a canoe, was said to be suffi- 
ciently large to float many vessels. This news was celebrated with 
joy befitting the announcement of so necessary and so important 
a discovery, for, as this bay is the key to the province, if it be 
defended the entire province can be discovered and within a few 
days any necessary assistance can be obtained from Vera Cruz. 

On April 26, his Lordship, after having received this news from 
La Bahia, sent a dispatch to the Viceroy, acquainting him with 
these facts and informing him that he was ready to continue the 
journey. He also called to his Excellency’s attention the fact 
that although the soldiers’ wages were very good, they would not 
be sufficient for their support if the food supplies continued to 
be transported by land. He informed him also that there was 
danger of running out of supplies, because of the time lost in 
crossing the rivers and because of the distance of 400 leagues to 
Los Adaes from Saltillo and Parras, from where they were then 
being conducted. In view of all this, he begged of his Excellency 
permission to bring the supplies from Vera Cruz to La Bahia; 
and he offered, if this permission were granted, to purchase or 


“Castaneda, op. cit., Ch. V, notes 40 and 112, says this was Domingo 
Ramon and that his full name may have been Domingo Jose Ranaon. 

“From a reading of the entire Diary it is evident that the trip to La 
Bahia and back again to San Antonio took thirty-two days. 
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charter a bilander in which to transport whatever supplies are 
at present necessary for the province, and stated that in this way 
an important maritime route would be discovered. He stated 
also that, presuming his Excellency would grant the request, he 
was then writing to his agent in Mexico City, instructing him to 
purchase or charter a bilander and to ship him without delay a 
supply of flour, corn and other things. 

As soon as his Lordship had sent the dispatch he visited the 
Mission of San Antonio de Valero, located near the presidio, and 
on another day visited that of San Jose y San Miguel de Aguayo. 
The latter, which he had established a year previously and at which 
he had congregated three tribes of Indians, is about a league and 
a half down the river from the presidio. At both of these mis- 
sions he distributed among all the natives clothing and other 
articles which they value highly. At the San Antonio de Valero 
Mission he clothed 240 of both sexes and of all ages, and at that 
of San Jose y San Miguel de Aguayo 227. Afterwards he 
clothed in like manner fifty men, women and children that had 
accompanied Captain Juan Rodriguez from the Rancheria Grande. 
This captain had come [to San Antonio] to request that a mission 
be established for these and for other Indians of said rancheria. 
The Marquis learned that over the road to the Texas heretofore 
followed he would encounter insuperable difficulties with such a 
large train, because of lagoons and swollen rivers, and because 
of the great amount of brush in the Monte Grande, through which 
there was no road and which was so called because of the fact 
that it was twenty leagues in extent. Moreover, the Indian Juan 
Rodriguez had just volunteered to lead the expedition through 
a good country, one that was open and level and through which 
many rivers and creeks, which branched off into various forks, 
would be crossed, and which on the lower road reunited to form 
rivers that would be impassable as a result of the torrential rains 
of the previous winter. The Indian stated further that they would 
avoid the Monte Grande, crossing only the edge of it. The 
Marquis, after considering these points, convoked a council of war, 
in which it was decided that this new route should be discovered 
and that the said Juan Rodriguez and other Indians should act 
as guides. 

At various times during his stay at San Antonio the Marquis 
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sent out detachments of soldiers to check certain Indians that were 
infesting that neighborhood. Two days before his Lordship 
reached San Antonio they attacked some of our animals within 
three leagues of the presidio, and in the encounter that ensued 
[between them and our men] they killed a muleteer and wounded 
one of the soldiers. In ordering the aforesaid incursions his 
Lordship was actuated also by the belief that the aggressors might 
have been Apaches, and he gave instructions to the effect that 
an effort be made to bring back alive as many as possible, so that 
he might manifest kindness toward them and consider with them 
the important confederation of their great nation, that extends as 
far as New Mexico.^® On May 10, finding that the horses were 
rested, his Lordship announced that the march would be resumed 
on the thirteenth; and as he was now about to enter a country 
infested with enemies, he ordered that during the remainder of 
the journey whatever company happened to be on guard act as a 
picket, that the baggage and droves of animals continue in the 
order previously followed, and that another company cover the 
entire line of march. 

On Tuesday, May 13, we continued the march toward Texas, 
traveling in a northeasterly direction for one league, and from 
there turning still farther to the northeast until we reached the 
water-ditch at the San Antonio Mission.^^ Here there are vines 
that look as if they had been planted by hand and that at the time 
bore beautiful clusters of full-grown grapes. We then turned 
east-northeast, and later traveled to the northeast as far as Salado 
Creek, where we ended the day’s journey of four leagues. As 
some pack mules and horses had become lost, his Lordship re- 
mained here the following day. This part of the country is hilly, 
but very wooded and beautiful. All the lost animals were re- 
covered. Four leagues. 

Thursday, 15. We set out, and traveled over a country thick 
with live oaks, and also with thorny mesquite bushes that produce 


the conflicts between the Apaches and the Texas the Spaniards took 
sides with the latter. Had they been neutral, the work of settling this ter- 
ritory would, probably, have been much less difficult. See Castaneda, op. 
cit., Ch. V, note 49; W. E. Dunn, Texas Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIV, p. 
204. 

“^At this time Texas comprised only the territory between the Trinity and 
Red rivers and part of what is now the State of Louisiana. 
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a fruit eaten by the Indians. But we found clearings at several 
places along the route, all of which is very level. Later we 
advanced northeast, a quarter to the east-northeast, until we came 
to some low hills from which we were able to see a long stretch 
of flat, open country, very suitable for pasturage. From there 
we went northeast about a league, then two leagues due east, and, 
finally, traveling a little toward the east-northeast, we ended our 
day’s journey of five leagues at Cibolo Creek, along which there 
are several esteros the year round. We remained here the follow- 
ing day also, because a soldier and some pack mules had been lost. 
Both the soldier and the mules were found on the second day. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 17. We continued the journey, traveling through 
woods which, though passable, were thick with mesquites, ever- 
green oaks and other species of trees. We advanced north one 
league, and then northeast a league and a half until we came to a 
little hill called La Loma de las Flores. This name was most 
appropriate, for at the time all the plants were in bloom, and they 
were of so many varieties and so close together, without any 
intermixture of weeds, that they looked like one bouquet or as 
if placed together in a flower-pot. The meadows were beautiful 
and seemed to be carpeted with fragrant flowers. From this hill 
is visible for a long distance and in every direction a very de- 
lightful, level and beautiful country. From here, traveling over 
land covered with mesquite trees, we went northeast, a quarter 
to the east-northeast, about two leagues along a plain, and then 
crossed a number of hills. Later we came to a creek which bore 
no name, and as we crossed it on the feast of Saint Pascual 
Baylon, the Governor called it after this saint. Although the 
creek is not very deep, it carries water the entire year, and about 
it there are junipers, poplars, walnuts, mulberries and many vines. 
The country is wooded as far as the Guadalupe, a distance of a 
quarter of a league.^^ At this season of the year the latter river 
is usually very low, but at the time of our arrival its waters, as 
clear as crystal, were about three feet in depth and covered the 
stones. The Guadalupe has its source in three large springs, only 
a fourth of a league from the crossing; it is rather wide, and in 


“The present Comal. 
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its vicinity there is a great variety of very beautiful trees. These 
are so shady that the sunlight cannot penetrate the foliage, in 
which several species of song birds warble. Here also innumer- 
able vines twine about towering trees and unite them in most 
artistic fashion. The river contains very good water, for at its 
source his Lordship found ceterach and maidenhair.^^ Although 
at the crossing we found no irrigation-ditches, it seems these could 
be built farther down the river. If they were built this section 
of the country would be suitable for settlement, for even at this 
season, when most parts of the kingdom are arid and dry, the 
plains here look beautiful, and the soil must be very fertile. From 
the Guadalupe we continued on in the same direction for three- 
fourths of a league until we reached the San Ybon. This river 
has a deep bed, and at the time of our arrival its waters were as 
high as those of the Guadalupe and, due to the rains and storms, 
its course was very rapid. The San Ybon, which is impassable 
most of the year, flows down from some hills located to the north, 
but its source has not as yet been discovered. On its banks can 
be found the same kind of trees, although not so luxuriant, as 
those along the Guadalupe. His Lordship stopped on the north 
bank of this river, having made a journey of very close to eight 
leagues. All those days we found, as the asp among the flowers, 
chigres, that annoyed us more than mosquitoes, and also many 
ticks and snakes. Eight leagues. 

Sunday, 18. We set out, and advanced toward the northeast, 
a quarter to the east-northeast, and again turned northeast before 
we reached Pehuelas Creek, where there is water in esteros all 
year round. We moved on, and crossed a plain covered with 
mesquites, before ending our day’s journey of four leagues. The 
Apaches live in Lomeria Grande, a very broken country about a 
league to the north. Four leagues. 

Monday, 19. After following for about two leagues, and over 
a flat country here and there dotted with clumps of mesquites and 
live-oaks, the route taken on the previous day, we came to a woods 
covered with the same species of trees as we had found at the 
Guadalupe. On the preceding day workmen had gone ahead to 
these woods to clear a way for the trains. Later we reached the 


“^Kinds of fern. 
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Inocentes River, which was as swollen as the Guadalupe and which 
is two and a half leagues from the Penuelas. The northern bank 
of this river is not so wooded, but it is also beautiful, and so 
shady that the sunlight cannot penetrate the foliage. From here 
we traveled one league to the northeast, a quarter to the east- 
northeast, and then a league and a half almost directly north over 
a flat country, covered here and there with trees. This brought 
us to San Rafael Creek. Without consulting Tobias, we knew 
that its fish was good, as is true of all the rivers we had crossed 
since leaving San Antonio. Deer and turkeys are the most 
abundant game found at this place, there being but few rabbits 
or quail. At San Rafael Creek we met a squadron of Sana 
Indians that, riding on horseback and armed with spears and 
arrows, came forth, dressed in the clothes which his Lordship 
had given them at San Antonio, to renew their fealty to our Lord 
the King (May God protect him). The San Rafael, which has 
quite a number of trees along its banks, carries water the greater 
part of the year, and in its large esteros water can be found at 
all times. From this creek, where we camped after a journey of 
five leagues, a small detachment was sent to look for a soldier 
that was missing from one of the squadrons. On the previous 
day footprints left by Castilian cattle had been observed, and his 
Lordship, wishing to procure for the battalion something more 
than the daily ration of food, had sent the said squadron after 
these animals. But, as the soldier had become lost, the effort to 
bring back the cattle was unsuccessful. Five leagues. 

Tuesday, 20. We continued the march due northeast, and, 
after traveling a quarter of a league, came to the San Isidro 
Spring, which is surrounded by trees. The rest of the day we 
traveled over an open country, with low hills and beautiful valleys, 
and found such an abundance of deer and turkeys that, without 
interrupting the march, we captured a great number. That day 
we covered six leagues, and camped at a small creek, which had 
no name and which his Lordship called San Bernardino. Six 
leagues. 

Wednesday, 21. Although the weather looked threatening we 
set out, following the same route. As a matter of fact, we had 
gone only a quarter of a league when it began to thunder, lighten 
and rain so much that the horses became unmanageable and broke 
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away from the line of march. Only with great difficulty did we 
succeed in rounding them up, it being impossible to do so in the 
case of the cattle, that became so frightened that we were unable 
to make any progress. It was impossible, likewise, to advance 
with so many trains, and these were left behind with a good 
escort of soldiers from the company that covered the line of 
march. As the rain kept up half of the day we stopped on the 
banks of a river called Las Garrapatas. Part of the day’s journey 
of only one league took us past five deep gullies, all of which 
were covered with rain-water; the rest of the journey was through 
a very level and open country. One league. 

Thursday, 22. This being the feast of the Ascension, there 
were six Masses and a sermon. We spent the day here in order 
to celebrate the feast, and also to wait for the animals. These 
reached the Garrapatas River this same day, without any injuries 
to the men, some of whom had been thrown from their mounts. 
In the afternoon, to the great joy of all, the party of soldiers that 
had been dispatched from San Rafael Creek arrived with the 
soldier who had been lost. The latter had fallen into the hands 
of pagan Indians, but had made use of the provisions and tobacco 
with which his Lordship had supplied the soldiers in order that 
these might distribute them among the Indians. 

Friday, 23. Continuing the march toward the northeast, we 
immediately crossed the Garrapatas River, which, because of a 
storm on the previous evening, was impassable save by means of 
a row of stones that stretches to the opposite side and that during 
the entire year causes a beautiful waterfall. From here as far 
as the San Marcos River, both banks of which are covered with 
a great variety of shady trees and vines, the entire day’s journey 
was through an open country dotted with low hills. As this 
river was swollen to twice the size of those we had already passed 
and as it was very wide, we were obliged to lighten the burdens 
of the pack animals. Because of the consequent delay and be- 
cause we had spent practically the entire day in taking the live- 
stock to the other side, we had to halt about three-fourths of a 


“McKinney Falls on Onion Creek. See Buckley, op. cit., p. 38. After 
reading the Derrotero we visited the falls and found the description to be 
exact. 
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league beyond the river, where we found a good camping ground 
at a creek covered with shady trees, and with many mulberries 
and blackberries, double the size of those in Spain. Tracks of 
bison were found here, and a party of soldiers that had been 
dispatched to hunt these animals brought down a very large one. 
The bison is what the first Spaniards called the Mexican bull. 
It is a monstrous animal; its horns are crooked, its back humped 
as that of a camel, its flanks lean, its tail short, and hairless as 
that of the pig, except the tip, which is covered with long hair. 
The entire skin, which is of a dark tanned color, resembling that 
of the bear, though not so fine, is also covered with long hair. 
It has a beard like that of a goat and, as the lion, its neck and 
forehead have hair a foot and a half long, that almost covers the 
big black eyes. Its feet are cloven, and its forehead is armed 
[with horns] as that of the bull, which it imitates in ferocity, 
although it is much more powerful and swift. Its meat is as 
savory as that of the best cow. After the day’s march of three 
leagues we observed that we were at thirty degrees. Three 
leagues. 

Saturday, 24. We set out over some beautiful plains, and at 
various intervals crossed some very low hills. Along the entire 
route we found good pasture-land and a variety of flowers, until 
we came to a creek covered with trees and with such thick brush 
that the approach to it was difficult. As this creek had no name 
it was given that of Santa Quiteria, whose feast was celebrated 
on the previous day. We came to another creek, and, because of 
the time that had been lost in crossing the Santa Quiteria, and 
especially because no good camping ground was to be found at 
a suitable distance farther on, the day’s journey of four leagues 
ended here. This creek also lacked a name and was now given 
that of San Francisco, whose feast fell on the following day. 
As we arrived here at an early hour a company of fifty men was 
sent to hunt for bison. Travel in this country was dangerous, 
for it borders on the Lomeria Grande inhabited by the warlike 
Apaches. If any of these were found efforts were to be made 
to establish peace with them. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 25. The company, bringing back three bison, returned 
during the morning. It had been forced to halt the previous night, 
because in pursuing these animals, that are very fleet, it had gone 
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off six leagues. When night came on everything became so dark, 
and there was so much thunder, lightning and rain that it was 
impossible to continue the journey. 

Monday, 26. The baggage and supplies were loaded and the 
order to mount was given; but, as it commenced to rain, the hour 
for departure was postponed in hopes that the storm would blow 
over. But the rain, instead of ceasing, began to pour down in 
such torrents that orders were given to dismount, and to cover 
the supplies as rapidly as possible. Had this not been done a 
great quantity of flour would have been ruined, and the corn also 
would have been in danger of becoming wet, and of burning later 
on, because it would have been difflcult to dry it along the way. 
In like manner, that is, as a result of continuous rains, 500 bushels 
of corn, which the Governor had bought on the Rio Grande, had 
been ruined. This morning the rains had been so heavy and the 
wind so strong that some of the tents were blown down and much 
clothing had become wet. 

Tuesday, 27. We set out, and traveled northeast as far as Las 
Animas Creek, a distance of two leagues. The entire country as 
far as said creek, both sides of which are very wooded, is covered 
with flat hills. A quarter of a league farther on we crossed 
another small creek, along which there are also many trees, and 
which, from all appearances, has its source very close by. From 
here we journeyed still farther to the northeast, until we ended 
the day’s journey of five leagues at the San Xavier River. We 
had left behind us, at a distance of half a league from this river, 
a large creek with trees along its banks. The trees and vines 
along the San Xavier, while of the same species, are more 
numerous than those along the rivers we had already crossed. 
The San Xavier is not deep, but usually it carries a foot and a 
half of water. Not far from this river three bison were killed. 
Five leagues. 

Wednesday, 28. We crossed the two branches of the San 
Xavier, both of which were of equal width, and, after traveling 
about the distance covered by a musket-shot, came to an estero. 
As it was necessary to make our way through a dense thicket, it 
was only with great difficulty that we managed to get the animals 
across. Because of the delay, we were unable to cover more 
than four leagues, and we camped at a creek which bore no name 
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and which, because of the fact that it is close to the San Xavier, 
the Governor called San Ignacio. After crossing the river we 
made our way over several hills, some of which were high, others 
low, through many miry places, and past a creek shaded with 
trees. The first league of the journey was to the northeast and 
the last three to the north-northeast. Four leagues. 

Thursday, 29. We spent the day at San Ignacio Creek, for on 
the previous afternoon tracks of bison had been discovered. 
Twelve of these animals were killed, although some of them, that 
had been brought down far from the camp, were not utilized. 

Friday, 30. We set out toward the northeast, and during the 
day at times turned toward the north. After having crossed 
twenty creeks we finished our day’s journey of five leagues at 
another which carried an abundance of fresh water and was 
shaded with trees. This creek was given the name San Fernando. 
Five leagues. 

Saturday, 31. We continued our journey, traveling about two 
leagues north-northeast, then two more to the northeast. A league 
and a half from San Fernando we crossed a very shady creek, 
which carried a large amount of water. We traveled on for one 
league, as far as a mesquite grove, over a flat country, covered 
with small hills and carpeted with various kinds of flowers. The 
day’s travel of four leagues ended here, because we came to a 
river which was impassable at this point. As we arrived at this 
river on the eve of Pentecost, it was called Espiritu Santo. 
With stupor all of us, likewise, witnessed the signs of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, although His coming was not accompanied 
by tongues of fire, but by a bolt of lightning that fell within the 
camp and that left unconscious two of the soldiers. One of them 
regained consciousness immediately; but the other, whose hat had 
been pierced as if by a very fine auger, did not recover his senses 
until more than an hour later. The bolt split the pole of the tent 
in which the latter happened to be with his wife and two children, 
but without causing further damage. We learned afterwards 
that this river is the first [branch] of what is known as the Brazos 
de Dios, which is crossed on the route to Texas followed on 
previous entradas, and that south of the place at which it is crossed 
there flow into it the San Xavier River, Las Animas Creek and 
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all the other creeks that we had already crossed.^® As a result, 
there below it is impassable the greater part of the year. Because 
of the continuous and incessant autumn and winter rains, it would 
have been so at present ; and with so much baggage it would have 
been impossible also to cross the Monte Grande, for even the 
Indians, that carry but little, that take the shortest cut and are 
well acquainted with the road, have to travel a distance of from 
eighteen to twenty leagues in crossing it. Four leagues. 

Sunday, June 1. On Pentecost Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
we remained at Espiritu Santo, not only because this river was 
very high and impassable, but because in the council of war which 
the Governor had convoked it was decided that a party of soldiers 
be dispatched to reconnoiter the country, to look for the Rancheria 
Grande, and to find out the designs of the French, for thus far 
we had not been able to ascertain their motive in having congre- 
gated so many tribes in the vicinity of this river and had not met 
a single Indian. In the meantime the river was explored, and 
it was learned that two leagues farther up it divided into three 
forks. The march was to be resumed on the following day, 
Wednesday after Pentecost. 

Wednesday, 4. We traveled toward the northwest until we 
passed the first fork. This fork, and also the second, which was 
more swollen, offered a good crossing. As much time was lost 
in taking over the cargoes and the stock, and as news had been 
received that the third fork was very high and that it would be 
necessary to fell the trees in order to clear an entrance to it, this 
day we were able to advance only two leagues. Two leagues. 

Thursday, 5. Seeing that the third branch had risen consider- 
ably, we remained at the same place. 

Friday, 6. We left, traveling toward the northeast as far as 
the third fork, and about a league from it came to a creek which 
was deep, though easily crossed. From the very outset this day’s 
journey was through a country that is broken, hilly, and thickly 
wooded, especially along the banks of the river and creek. The 
task of crossing the third branch, into which some of the soldiers 


““Both Pena and Morfi state that this was the first fork of the Brazos. 
Buckley and Castaneda claim that it was Little River, which was crossed 
between Cameron and Belton. 
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and some pack mules fell because of stones and deep holes, pre- 
sented great difficulties and detained us half of the afternoon, 
and we had to halt three quarters of a league beyond it. After 
crossing we turned north and ended our day’s journey of two 
leagues at a suitable camping place close to a creek. The creek 
had no name, and it was now given that of San Norberto, on 
whose feast we had arrived. Two leagues. 

It was decided that we should remain here for the next seven 
days, for the corporal of the party that had gone to look for the 
Indians [of the Rancheria Grande] had been told to meet us at 
this place in case his party were delayed. At a matter of fact, 
it did not return until the following Thursday. Its mission, 
moreover, had been fruitless, because, although the men had 
journeyed more than thirty leagues, they had not come across a 
single Indian, but found only huts that had been abandoned long 
since. From the swamps and ponds which they found and the 
great quantity of water in the river, they concluded that they had 
arrived at one of the forks of the Brazos de Dios, and they 
learned from the Indians that the river was broader here because 
Las Animas Creek and the San Xavier River enter it at this 
point. During these days 128 mules arrived with provisions and 
other things that were needed. A great number of bison were 
found near by, and the march, which was to have begun on Friday, 
was suspended in order that the meat, with which the entire bat- 
talion had been supplied, might be dried. But, due to the rains, 
the effort to dry the meat was not entirely successful. 

Saturday, 14. We traveled to the northeast over some barren, 
flat hills which were divided by some rather deep streams and from 
the top of which we were able to view all the surrounding country. 
After advancing two leagues we journeyed northeast until we 
crossed a creek, whose beautiful trees we had observed from a 
distance. At this creek, which we named San Antonio de Padua, 
we concluded our journey of five leagues. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 15. Following the route toward the north, in order to 
avoid the swamps and creeks that had already been observed, we 
traveled along a beautiful plain which was covered with grass and 


’^Barancas, which appears in the original, was evidently meant for har- 
racas. 
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flowers, and whose attractiveness was enhanced by the presence 
of bison at a short distance from us. Three of these, scared by 
the battalion, entered the camp and were quickly consumed. Later 
we came to a creek, which we called San Jose. Its banks were 
covered with white soil and, washed by the current, seemed to 
form a series of terraces. Although tempted to remain on its 
shady banks, we traveled on to the northeast, and ended our 
journey of seven leagues at another beautiful creek, which we 
called San Jose de los Apaches. It was so called because of its 
proximity to the country of the Apaches, and also in the hope that 
under the patronage of the saint these Indians might be brought 
into the fold of the Church. This day many bison were killed 
and one, tied to a rope, was brought alive into the camp and 
served as a diversion as well as food. We observed that we were 
now at thirty-one and one half degrees. Seven leagues. 

Monday, 16. Traveling through a country much like that we 
had left, we advanced toward the northeast, turning at times to- 
ward the north-northeast and, perhaps, toward the north. After 
marching five leagues we entered a woods covered with thorny 
trees, which in these parts are called mesquites and which produce 
fruit of which the Indians are very fond. Later we came to a 
creek, which we called San Joaquin y Santa Ana. The great heat 
this day made its thickly wooded banks seem more pleasant. Our 
journey of seven leagues ended without any mishap. Seven 
leagues. 

Tuesday, 17. The baggage had been prepared for the march, 
but, as word arrived that the nearby river had become rough the 
previous night, the journey was postponed. Taking advantage of 
the delay, the Governor dispatched a scouting party to investigate 
certain fires that were thought to have been lit by some Indians ; 
but, upon investigation, it was learned that they had been kindled 
by members of the battalion that, with permission, had gone off 
to hunt bison. 

Wednesday, 18. We remained at this same place, because the 
river, which was given the name Jesus Nazareno, and which is 
the second main branch of the Brazos de Dios, was still swollen. 
It was observed that at a distance of half a league it was joined 
by another branch that flows from the west. Both form a mighty 
river, on the banks of which are tall, shady trees. 
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Thursday, 19. The river subsided, and after the ford had been 
examined the animals approached and crossed without difficulty. 
Traveling toward the north, and later toward the east-northeast, 
along a shady and very beautiful road, we stopped at a lake which 
was called Santa Maria. This last, a quarter of a league in extent, 
is not very deep, but its water is sweet. In order to allow the ani- 
mals to pass and because a heavy rainstorm was threatening, this 
day we covered only two short leagues. Two leagues. 

Friday, 20. We marched east-northeast about a league through 
a somewhat wooded country, with beautiful clearings at various 
places; and after traveling eastward, finished the day’s journey of 
three leagues on a spacious plain. There was, however, no water 
close by, nor did we know of any suitable site where it could be 
found. At this place, which his Lordship named San Silverio 
Papa, five young bison were captured. This was the last time 
that game of the kind usually hunted by soldiers was killed. From 
the time we had come across big game more than one hundred had 
been brought down. Both the soldiers and the captains killed a 
large number of bison, thereby showing their agility and skill, and 
the Governor killed four in the three times he went out hunting. 
There were no accidents to the men. Only one horse was killed; 
two were wounded, but were cured later. Three leagues. 

Saturday, 21. We traveled a league to the west, and later to the 
southeast through a sandy country, covered with mesquites and 
many evergreen oaks. At times we passed creeks that carried 
no water, and went through some gullies. We crossed a running 
creek, on the banks of which we found beautiful trees, and ended 
the day’s journey of five leagues at a small estero, which was given 
the name of San Jorge. Five leagues. 

Sunday, 22. Striking out toward the southeast, and turning at 
times toward the lateral winds, we advanced through a country 
that was covered with trees ; but these were not so close together 
as to render travel difficult. We crossed some high hills, covered 
with a variety of flowers, and after a day’s journey of about four 
leagues halted at a creek, which, because of the proximity of the 
feast, his Lordship called San Juan de los Jumanes. Four leagues. 

Monday, 23. We remained at this place to await the scouts 
and to look for two soldiers that had become lost. Some others, 
who went off to look for a camping place, found the two soldiers 
and brought them back very happy to the battalion. 
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Tuesday, 24. Although its solemnity demanded that we remain 
to celebrate this feast [Nativity of Saint John the Baptist], it was 
decided that we should continue on so as not to prolong the 
journey. We took the route followed the preceding day, and 
made our way through some woods, which, because of their 
density and the unevenness of the ground, made travel quite dif- 
ficult and occasioned the loss of some pack mules. After a close 
search the mules were found, although two of the cargoes were 
lost. Later we came to a muddy creek, and at a short distance 
from it had to build a bridge in order to cross another creek 
which, because of the mud, we were unable to ford. The bat- 
talion, after a day’s march of six leagues, camped near this creek, 
although the site was not well cleared of trees. His Lordship 
called the place El Real del Patrocinio de Nuestra Sefiora. Six 
leagues. 

Wednesday, 25. We continued to the southeast, and, after 
traveling three leagues through a mesquite woods, came to a 
plain that spread out before us for more than a league. We kept 
on till we came to a wood covered with very tall trees and through 
which there flowed a creek, the ascent from which was very 
steep. Later we came to an oak woods, parts of which were very 
dense. During the rest of this day’s journey of seven leagues 
we made our way among clumps of mesquite shrubs and over a 
broken country until we reached a long and narrow clearing close 
to a marsh that contained rather warm water. This place was 
named El Angel de la Guarda. Seven leagues. 

Thursday, 26. We turned to the east-southeast, and, after 
crossing a small creek, entered a woods in which were many wal- 
nuts, some oaks, an abundance of plums and green medlars, and 
a variety of vines bearing very large grapes. After journeying on 
for about a league we came to a running brook, and, traveling 
down its banks, now on one side, now on the other, we advanced 
two leagues to the southeast. Here there is a clearing for a short 
distance. On the banks of the creek, which was named Nuestra 
Senora del Camino and along which there are poplars, willows 
and a great many vines, we ended our journey of three leagues. 
Three leagues. 

Friday, 27. Traveling to the east-northeast and then to the 
east about a league and one fourth, we made our way through a 
woods thickly settled with walnuts and oaks, it being necessary to 
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level the road and clear the way at the creeks. After we had 
crossed the latter we came to a lake situated in a beautiful plain. 
Later we entered an oak woods, that shortly opened on to an ex- 
tensive and beautiful plain, partly covered with oaks. Here we 
found three old Indian huts. At the close of the day’s journey of 
four leagues we camped at a creek, along which were some pools 
of rain water. This place was named Nuestra Senora de Guia. 
Here, for the first time, we were greatly pestered by ticks and 
chigres, and the animals were annoyed by gad-flies. Four leagues. 

Saturday, 28. The march was suspended, because at daybreak 
rain was falling and a strong wind was blowing from the north. 
At nightfall a messenger announced that a ship had brought the 
good news that their Majesties were well, and a joyful salute was 
fired. Earlier in the day we had observed that we were at thirty- 
two and one half degrees. 

Sunday, 29. Traveling eastward and at times turning to the 
east-northeast, we advanced four leagues, having crossed a wood 
thinly settled and three muddy creeks before reaching a clearing, 
in which we found a few trees and an abundance of plums. We 
camped at this place, which was given the name San Pedro y San 
Pablo. Four leagues. 

Monday, 30. As the scouts had not returned on the previous 
night we remained here. Other scouts were dispatched over a dif- 
ferent route, and all returned with the information that we would 
be able to continue the march on the following day. 

Tuesday, July 1. Moving along in an easterly direction and 
through a sandy country, we went through a woods sparsely 
settled with oaks, and crossed two muddy swamps, and two 
creeks, the approaches to which were very steep and slippery. We 
then advanced southeast along a marsh, and, after crossing a 
creek over a bridge which we had built, traveled for the remainder 
of the day through a very wooded country, in parts of which we 
found volcanic rock, and many nettles that, because of their 
poisonous properties, crippled the horses, some of which had to be 
left on the road. We stopped at a shallow creek, which, however, 
was unsuitable for a camp because of the small oaks along its 
banks. This creek was named Nuestra Senora de la Estrella. 
Five leagues. 
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Wednesday, 2. Traveling southeast for a distance of a league, 
we went through a woods thinly covered with tall trees, and 
through another thick with oaks. After passing several miry 
places we came to a running creek, the crossing point at which 
had been prepared. A short distance farther on we crossed a 
muddy creek, and afterwards came to places so miry that we were 
obliged to retrace our steps and to seek a route over the hills. 
Traveling along in much the same manner and in the same direc- 
tion, we came upon some old huts, sheltered by very tall and 

beautiful trees. Shortly after leaving these huts we came to a 

small creek, to cross which we had to build a bridge, and to our 
right we found a large marsh covered with grass. Thus far we 
had marched six leagues, but as the scouts had reported that we 
would soon reach the plains, and the road to Texas ordinarily 
traveled, his Lordship decided to continue onward. We did so 
only with great difficulty, and for the three leagues we were still 
to cover the road, as a result of the rains that had fallen the pre- 
vious night and that morning, was so heavy that the soldiers could 
not manage to cover this part of the journey on horseback and 

were unable to keep the line of march or to travel in order. The 

animals avoided, as known precipices, the tracks of those that 
went before them and that became embedded in the mud. And 
as they lacked the courage and strength to complete the journey 
through the swamps, some of the men were obliged to lead them. 
In order to give the companies of the battalion an opportunity 
to reunite it was decided that the rest of the day should be spent 
in bringing across some beds and tents, which, moreover, com- 
prised the least part of the cargo. The animals and the baggage 
remained behind at various places, for none of these had been able 
to advance more than three leagues before the battalion, after hav- 
ing advanced nine, came to a halt. In honor of the feast of the 
day, the place was named Visitacion de Nuestra Sehora. Nine 
leagues. 

Thursday, 3. His Lordship ordered that the animals be con- 
ducted over a southern route. This route was different from that 
followed by the battalion, and, as it was higher, the animals were 
brought to the aforesaid place without serious mishap. This af- 
forded us great joy, because we had feared that the cargoes might 
be damaged if they were not brought over a safer route. 
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Friday, 4. The day was employed in looking for a place to 
ford San Buenaventura Creek.^'^ As the creek was then very 
high, preparations to bridge the narrowest part of it were made, 
and work on the bridge was begun on the following day. 

Saturday, 5. His Lordship detached a still larger number of 
men [for the building of the bridge], and he himself assisted 
personally. The bridge, twenty-four varas in length and three in 
width, was completed and the approaches on the near and far 
sides of the creek were cleared as far as the old road to the 
Texas. The bridge was made of tall trees that had been cut 
down along the banks of the creek and of some small pieces lain 
crosswise and covered with branches and dirt in such a way that 
the ingenuity of the builders solidified the weakness of the 
branches. At this place two little tiger cubs were found. Their 
eyes were still closed, and their fur, that in color resembled that 
of a lioness, was pretty to behold. 

Sunday, 6. Our course was now to be northeast, a quarter to 
the east-northeast. The first companies began to cross the bridge, 
but, through negligence on the part of a soldier, one of the horses 
with a cargo fell into the water, and though he reached the other 
side, the cargo became very wet. It was noticed that the bridge 
had given way somewhat, due to the fact that one of the props on 
the right side had slipped down, and another bundle of branches 
and more dirt were necessary in order to block up the openings 
that were appearing. The Governor was present at the bridge the 
greater part of the day, and with his assistance the crossing was 
effected without any risk. We continued our journey along a 
cleared path, leaving to our right the Santa Ana Lake, also known 
as Las Cargas, because, in 1719, in the woods opposite this lake 
were concealed for eight months the supplies being conveyed to 
the needy religious in Texas. Having passed three clearings, a 
thinly settled wood and two running creeks, we stopped, after a 
day’s journey of four leagues, at another creek, on the banks of 
which were some trees. His Lordship called the place Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario. Four leagues. 

^The present Navasota. See Buckley, op. cit., p. 41; Castaneda, op. cit., 
note 3 ; see The Solis Diary, entry for April 27. 

“P. P. Forrestal, “The Venerable Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus,” 
Mid-America, 324, Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. II, No. 2, 24. 
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Monday, 7. Traveling to the east and a quarter to the east- 
northeast, we advanced about two leagues through woods thinly 
settled with oaks, and during the remainder of the day marched 
over an open and level country. We crossed Carrizo Creek, but 
the ascent from it was so steep that it delayed the crossing of the 
companies and so slippery that it had to be fixed several times. 
The entire expedition, after having covered eight leagues, halted 
at Santa Clara, also known as Las Cruces, because of the fact 
that many crosses had been carved on its trees during the previous 
entrada. Eight leagues. 

Tuesday, 8. Continuing east-northeast, we traveled over a 
broken, hilly country, and through a woods thinly covered with 
trees and in which we found some clearings. A bridge was built 
over San Fernando Creek. The battalion marched on till, after 
leaving an extensive plain six leagues from Santa Clara, it came 
to a small creek, which his Lordship named Nuestra Senora del 
Buen Suceso. Here it halted in order to search for huts of Texas 
Indians, that were said to be close by. Six leagues. 

That morning his Lordship had dispatched a party of soldiers, 
and, as interpreter. President Fray Isidro [Felix de Espinosa], ac- 
companied by two other religious. Leaving the highway and 
following a path, these went south three leagues until they came 
to some fields planted in the Texas fashion. As they did not 
notice any huts, they called out in the language of the natives, and 
a response came back from the direction of the woods. Having 
crossed a small creek they met some Indians, most of whom were 
from the Rancheria Grande. Juan Rodriguez, captain of this 
rancheria, was traveling with the party of soldiers, and all the 
Indians received him with great joy. The soldiers advanced to 
the aforesaid huts, which were nearby, and observed that there 
were assembled with all those of the Rancheria Grande some 
Indians of the Vidays and Agdocas tribes. At the same time the 
picket, having noticed fresh tracks of Indians and having heard 
the warwhoop, halted, and the captain sent an ensign with this 
news to the Governor. His Lordship, who at the time was march- 
ing at the head of the battalion, set out in great haste with one of 
the companies and instructed the others to follow. Upon reach- 
ing the place where the picket was stationed he ordered a halt; 
and, following the tracks left by the Indians, he traveled along 
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a much beaten path, until, at a distance of about a league, he found 
the Indians and with them the party he had dispatched that 
morning. At the sound of the trumpet and upon the unfolding of 
the royal banner the Indians marched forth, carrying a white silk 
flag with blue stripes, which they had received from the French, 
and with their guns, which many of them carried, fired a salute. 
As they kept marching toward the Governor with manifestation 
of submission and reverence, the latter ordered them to place their 
flag under the royal standard as a mark of obedience to the King 
our Lord (May God protect him), and which among them is a 
sign that his Majesty receives them under his royal patronage. 
This made them very happy. Without dismounting, his Lordship, 
complying with a custom prevalent among these Indians, placed 
his hand on the head of each as a sign that all of them, men, 
women and children, in number about 200, rendered obedience. 
Afterwards he alighted at the hut of one of their captains and, by 
means of an interpreter, he told them that his mission was one of 
peace and explained whatever he deemed proper with regard to 
the motives for the entrada. He then returned to the camp, which 
was a league distant, and where he expected that the Indians that 
were then absent in the hunt would come to see him. Accom- 
panied by the others, these came to the camp, and with a discharge 
of their guns saluted our royal standard. The Governor received 
them with great kindness and sent them away very happy with 
bundles of tobacco. These they were to distribute among their 
wives and children. 

Wednesday, 9. Several captains with their Indians from the 
rancheria called on the Governor, who, after repeating to them 
flattering words, gave them a head of cattle so that their people 
might have something to eat. He admonished them to keep the 
peace, assured them that they would be happy under the protec- 
tion of the Spaniards, ordered them to retire to their old home 
beyond the Brazos de Dios, and promised that upon his return 
from Texas he would erect for them a mission near San Antonio. 
They replied that they would do as commanded. Informed by the 
said Indians that the Trinity, about five leagues away, was on a 
rampage, his Lordship told them to go to that part of its banks 
where the crossing was to be effected and that there he would give 
them clothing and many presents. So that, out of motives of love 
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and fear, they might remain faithful to the Spaniards, the order 
to mount was given with a trumpet and the battalion was com- 
manded to fall in line in the form of a square. The Governor, 
having been requested to manoeuvre his horse in the Spanish 
fashion, in order that the Indians, who had never witnessed such 
horsemanship, might be favorably impressed by its advantages, did 
so with the greatest skill and in so many different ways that they 
marvelled greatly. He then put himself at the head of the bat- 
talion in order to continue the march, and the companies, accord- 
ing to rank, began to file out. We set out toward the east-north- 
east through a woods thinly settled with tall trees and at times 
passed hrough some clearings. After crossing two muddy creeks, 
into which many of the cargoes fell, we reached the Linares 
Valley. Here we turned to the northeast, traveled on past two 
lagoons, the running Santa Rosa Creek, and went through some 
clearings and some woods covered with oaks, walnuts and pines. 
Finally, we arrived at the Trinity River, and about a musket shot 
from its banks pitched camp among some trees, having covered 
five leagues that day.^® Five leagues. 

Thursday, 10. As it was observed that the river was greatly 
swollen and that it would remain so for some time, the Governor 
ordered that two rafts be built, one by the Indians of the 
Rancheria Grande. The latter, built in the customary way, of 
dry logs and reeds, was finished in two days. But, because of the 
rapid current, it did not prove serviceable, and after their first 
attempt to cross on it the Indians became exhausted and realized 
the impossibility of doing so. The soldiers made a very large one 
out of trunks of trees and barrels; but, as this proved very cum- 
bersome, it was found that its use would occasion great delay 
and that the cargoes, clothing and provisions would become wet 
on crossing. Informed by the missionaries that upon leaving the 
province at the time of the French invasion they had constructed 
a canoe and had left it at a creek about a league distant on the 
other side of the river, the Governor sent some soldiers to find 


“Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and Miss Buckley maintain that Aguayo crossed 
the Trinity at the first bend in the river above Randolph’s Ferry, that is, 
directly east of Centerville. See Bolton, “The Native Tribes about the East 
Texas Missions,” Texas Historical Association Quarterly, Vol. XI, p. 263; 
Buckley, op. cit., p. 42, note 2. 
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out if it were still there. After spending two days in the search 
they found it on the banks of the creek. When the Governor 
learned this he sent to the creek a number of soldiers, oxen that 
he had brought for the purpose, and also some carpenters, who 
were to make rollers and yokes. But, such was the difficulty ex- 
perienced in bringing the canoe overland that four days were spent 
before it was launched in the river. Immediately three companies 
crossed, and afterwards all the trains, the animals and the rest of 
the battalion crossed also. During the delay of sixteen days the 
captains of the Rancher ia Grande and some Indians came here. 
His Lordship, besides supplying them with food all the time they 
remained, gave them clothes and other things ; and, after fitting 
out in a special manner the captains, he sent clothes, knives and 
other articles which they prize highly to all those at the rancheria. 
Two mule loads of these things were taken to the said rancheria 
by Nicolas de los Santos. This soldier, who was accompanied by 
the captains and who was well acquainted with the Indian 
language, learned that the natives were very grateful.^® There 
visited the place four Texas and Ygodosas Indians, and these also, 
before they again left for Texas, the Governor clothed in a special 
manner in order that they might spread the report that the 
Spaniards had entered [that country] in a friendly manner. All 
the companies having crossed the river, we camped one league 
from its banks. Along the way we had come to the San Juan 
Creek, and, as the horses had to swim it, the Governor arranged 
that a bridge fifteen varas long and three and a half wide be built 
[so that the rest of the expedition might cross]. One league. 

Friday, 25. It was necessary to remain here in order to put 
away the canoe. This was taken up stream to a creek, where it 
was pulled up on the banks so that it would not be washed back 
by the freshets. The same day the cacique of the Hasinai,®^ 
whom all Texas tribes recognize as their superior, arrived with 
eight Indian chiefs and four Indian women. Among the latter 
was Angelina, who had been brought up on the Rio Grande and 
in Coahuila and who acted as interpreter, being acquainted with 


®®Castaneda, Ch. V, note 57, says: “It is well known that the Indians 
were extremely proud of European articles of clothing and the impression 
these would produce on the Texas was well calculated to cause a favorable 
reaction.” 

®^Variously spelled: Hasinai, Asinai, Assinais, Hainai, Aynay. 
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the Spanish as well as the Texas language.®^ For a while the 
cacique sobbed so bitterly that he could not speak, but finally broke 
out saying that, having heard of our arrival to the Trinity fifteen 
days previously, he was impatient because of our long delay and 
had come forth to welcome us, and that he had missed so much the 
Spaniards and the Padres and Captain Ramon after their de- 
parture from Texas and had regretted so much our tardiness in 
complying with our promise to return that he would have gone 
willingly to seek us in San Antonio had we delayed any longer. 

In reply the Governor showed that he appreciated his good will 
and told him that his Majesty (May God protect him) had mani- 
fested his love for the Texas by sending the Spaniards to preserve 
peace among them and to defend them from all their enemies, and 
had sent missionaries to instruct them in the Catholic Faith. He 
then gave him a long coat, a jacket and woolen breeches, pre- 
sented him with a silver-headed baton, and named him captain 
and governor of the Texas Indians. He clothed, in like manner, 
all the other men and women that accompanied the cacique. 

Saturday, 26. We continued our journey, traveling northeast 
through a woods thinly settled with pines, walnuts, oaks and 
vines, crossed two creeks, and ended our march of four leagues 
at the Santa Efigenia Creek. The captain of the Texas and the 
rest of the Indians followed us, surprised on seeing so many 
Spaniards and so many cargoes and cattle. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 27. Continuing the march, we advanced east-north- 
east through a broken country and through woods of pines, wal- 
nuts and chestnuts, crossed two running creeks, and finally 
reached that of Santa Coleta, where we ended the day’s journey 
of seven leagues in a beautiful clearing. That afternoon Presi- 
dent Fray Isidro Felix de Espinosa, accompanied by the captain of 
the Texas, went ahead, desirous of preparing with his Indians the 
reception [of Aguayo] at the site on which the first mission had 
stood. Seven leagues. 

Monday,. 28. Continuing the march east-northeast and through 
the same kind of country, thinly covered with trees, we traveled 
on as far as San Pedro, the place where the presidio and mission 
had been built in 1690, the year of the first entrada, and beyond 


“Doctor Bolton tells us that the Angelina River was probably called after 
her. 
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which the Spaniards had not penetrated. As the site was suitable 
for a camp and as there was no other such west of the Neches, 
we advanced only three leagues. On this same day there came to 
the camp Indian men and women from the neighboring ranches, 
accompanied by their children and carrying presents of flowers, 
watermelons, pinole^^ and beans. The Governor received them 
kindly and clothed them completely, and they returned very well 
satisfied and grateful. At the same time the captain of the Neches 
and sixty Indian men and women of his tribe entered the camp 
and fired a salute. They were received affably by the Governor. 
After the usual signs of peace, all using the same pipe after mix- 
ing their tobacco with ours, the captain stated that he was greatly 
pleased because of the arrival of the Spaniards ; he said that he 
hoped they would remain, and promised that he and his would 
continue to manifest gratitude for the benevolence that had been 
shown them.^^ By means of the interpreter Angelina, the Gov- 
ernor assured them that the Spaniards would remain, and he ex- 
plained to them the motive for their coming. He decided not to 
clothe them until after he had arrived at the San Francisco Mis- 
sion, in the vicinity of which they live, and he gave them only an 
abundance of meat and corn so that they might have food that 
night and the following day. At dusk a Frenchman, sent by 
Captain Louis of St. Denis from the capital of Texas, where the 
Concepcion Mission used to stand, came to inform the Governor 
that if he [St. Denis] were granted safe conduct he would come 
to lay before him the orders which as commandant of the French 
force on this frontier he had received from Mobile. The Gover- 
nor replied that he might come with all security. He dispatched 
the messenger immediately, but the latter was unable to leave until 
the following morning. Three leagues. 


^Pinole: a drink made from parched corn, mixed with sugar and water. 
In the printed copy we find elates instead of flares. Pena probably meant 
the former, meaning “ears of corn.” At several of the missions the natives 
brought these to the Spaniards. 

®*In the ceremony of smoking the peace-pipe the first puff of smoke was 
blown toward the heavens, the second toward the east, the third toward the 
west, the fourth toward the north, the fifth toward the south, and the last 
toward the earth. See West, ap. cit., p. 26: “Ramon Diary”; “Espinosa 
Diary of the Expedition of 1716.” These two diaries have appeared as 
Preliminary Studies af the Texas Cathalic Historical Society, Vol. II, No. 
1 and 5, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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Tuesday, 29. Moving along to the northeast, we went through 
a woods thinly settled with the same kinds of trees, and crossed 
some hills and gullies. We then marched over the plain in which, 
in the year 1716, the presidio was first built, beside a lake fed by 
a fresh water spring, and we ended the journey of four leagues 
on the banks of the Neches. As we found this river greatly 
swollen, the Governor ordered a bridge built. This bridge, the 
construction of which took six days, was thirty-two varas in 
length and four in width, and it was so well made and so durable 
that it was given the blessing of the Church.^^ Four leagues. 

Wednesday, 30. A hundred Indians, including women and 
children, came from their home in Nacono, five leagues from our 
camp. They were accompanied by their captain, who is also chief 
priest of the idols and who is blind, having presumed, after acting 
as captain for many years, to follow the Indian custom of tearing 
out the eyes in order to become their high priest. With the 
greatest power, with natural eloquence and with signs he ad- 
dressed his Lordship at great length, and expressed the utmost 
joy upon the return of the Spaniards. To manifest his love he 
stated that what his people most esteemed was God, the sun, the 
moon, the stars and the Spaniards, and that the air, water, earth 
and fire could not compare with these. Through the interpreter 
Nicolas de los Santos, one of the soldiers who had come on the 
Ramon expedition and who was very well versed in their language 
and signs, the Governor answered that he was most grateful for 
the kind remarks. He told them that the reason why his Majesty 
had sent so many Spaniards was to establish peace in that large 
province and to fortify it with the large number of soldiers that 
were to remain there, and that, if need be, many more would come 
to defend them from all their enemies. He stated, further, that, 
by means of missionaries that accompanied them, they were now 
about to establish among them the Christian religion, and that no 
longer was there reason for them to fear any invasion. On hear- 
ing this the captain manifested great joy, and, having risen, in a 
lengthy and touching discourse repeated what his Lordship had 
said and persuaded his people that they should live on friendly 
terms with the Spaniards and that in their company they should be 


^Vara: unit of measure, 33 1/3 inches; 36 varas: 100 feet. 
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ready to go to any wars that should be waged. He told them also 
that they should hunt turkeys, deer and bear for the Spaniards and 
that they should bring them all the foods they themselves use. 

Thursday, 31. They brought the Governor tamales, water- 
melons, ears of corn, pinole, and beans. This same day his Lord- 
ship clothed all the men and women in coarse woolen garments, 
and small cloaks with ribbons, and presented them with glass 
beads, knives, ear-rings, finger-rings, mirrors, combs, awls, scis- 
sors, chain-links and blankets, all of which things they treasure 
highly. To the captain he gave a silver-headed baton, a suit in 
keeping with his office and made in the Spanish style, and to his 
wife he gave double the quantity he had given the others. All 
were very much pleased and very grateful. This same day Cap- 
tain Louis of St. Denis, who had swum his horse across the river, 
arrived at the camp and was received by the Governor with the 
proper courtesy and gravity. He remarked that he was very 
tired from the heat of the sun and from the hard journey, and 
his Lordship granted his request that he be allowed to rest and to 
spend the night with the missionaries. 

Friday, August 1. The Governor heard Mass and then sent 
for Captain Louis. Having received him, with the lieutenant- 
general and captains, he asked him to state the reason for his 
visit. To this the latter replied that the object of his visit was to 
announce that, if his Lordship were willing to do likewise, he, as 
commandant of the forces on that entire frontier would observe 
most amicably the truce which had been published in Spain be- 
tween the two powers and which, according to letters that he had 
received from France, had, probably, already been established. 
His Lordship replied that, in compliance with orders which he had 
received, he would observe the truce, provided that the French 
commandant would immediately evacuate the entire province of 
Texas and withdraw with all his soldiers to Natchitoches, and 
provided that he would not impede or try to impede, directly or 
indirectly, the restoration which, at all costs, was to be made to 
the Royal Crown of all it had possessed, including Los Adaes. 
Don Luis accepted these conditions unreservedly, but, although he 


^Tamales, which are common throughout Mexico and along our southern 
border, are made of a ground maize and highly seasoned meat, boiled in a 
corn-husk. 
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tried to dissemble his feelings, his disappointment over our de- 
termination to recover Los Adaes was evident. The French had 
always coveted this territory, because it offers communication with 
the presidio which they have among the Cadodachos and which 
facilitates entrance to New Mexico. The captain stressed the un- 
healthfulness of the Adaes country and its uselessness for farm- 
ing purposes ; but as we had had there the San Miguel Mission, 
which they had invaded, we could not be ignorant of the condition 
of its soil. Finally he took leave, promising that without delay 
he would retire with his people to Natchitoches. 

Saturday, 2. The Governor dispatched a detachment of soldiers 
to the Mission of San Francisco and another to that of Concep- 
cion with instructions to rebuild the churches and dwelling-quar- 
ters at these places. The soldiers of the former detachment, 
whose horses swam the river, were accompanied by Fray Jose 
Guerra, and those of the latter by Fray Gabriel Vergara and Fray 
Benito Sanchez. Up to this day, on which the Padres separated, 
each morning during the entire journey seven, and on feast days 
eight, Masses were celebrated and each Sunday, to the great edi- 
fication of all the troops, there was a mission sermon, preached 
alternately by the presidents of the two colleges. Crosses were 
erected in order that this sign of salvation might be exalted among 
so many idolators and in order that this emblem of peace might 
be left among the Apaches, who consider it as such and who know 
by the crosses that Spaniards have been there. 

Sunday, 3. After the bridge had been finished all the companies, 
baggage and animals crossed without difficulty. We traveled on 
to the east-northeast for only two leagues and camped close to the 
San Francisco Mission, on the site to which the presidio was 
moved, for the second time, in 1716. Two leagues. 

Monday, 4. So that on the following day it might be possible 
to celebrate the reestablishment of the Catholic Faith, the practice 
of which had been discontinued in Texas, the Governor sent new 
reenforcements to complete the work on the San Francisco 
Mission. 

Tuesday, 5. Seeing that the church and the dwelling-quarters 
of the missionaries were ready, the Governor, with the entire 
battalion, went to reestablish the Mission of San Francisco de los 
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Neches, vulgarly known as de los Texas.^'^ This solemn function 
consisted of a High Mass, sung by the Reverend Fray Antonio 
Margil de Jesus. During the ceremony there was a general salute 
by all the companies, accompanied by the pealing of bells, blowing 
of trumpets and beating of drums. After the ceremony the 
Indians, who also assisted, knelt down at the request of Fray 
Isidro Felix de Espinosa, President of the mission of the holy 
college of Santa Cruz de Queretaro. In the presence of the 
Indians, who were congregated in the dwelling-quarters of the 
Padres, and in the presence of all the captains and officers of the 
battalion, and in the name of our Lord the King (May God pro- 
tect him), his Lordship appointed as captain of the Neches one 
whom all the Indians had already unanimously acclaimed as such, 
and he presented him with a baton and with a full suit of Spanish 
style. He also fitted out completely 158 men, women and chil- 
dren, all of whom were extremely pleased, because they had never 
received so much. Through the Father President, who acted as 
interpreter, he informed them that the principal motive which 
actuated his coming was his Majesty’s zeal for the salvation of 
souls, and that his Majesty received them under his royal protec- 
tion and favor in order to defend them from all their enemies. 
His Lordship showed them that the latter [the French] had made 
them presents only because they were interested in their chamois, 
bison and horses, and especially in their wives and children, whom 
they wished to enslave, while our Lord the King (May God pro- 
tect him) not only made no demands of them, but, as they had 
just observed, gave them an abundance of presents and desired 
solely that they enter the fold of the Church. (The Governor had 
refused to accept so much as a single buckskin so that it would not 
appear as if he had received anything by way of recompense). He 
explained to them clearly his Majesty’s will and told them that, in 
keeping with a practice introduced by the Spaniards, they would 
have to congregate, and establish a pueblo at the said Mission of 
San Francisco, which he called San Francisco de Valero. He 
warned them that their pueblo was to be permanent, and not 
merely temporary as heretofore. Finally, informed of all this 

*^Bolton, op. cit., p. 262, says that this mission was located “at the Neches 
village, close to the mounds and from two to four miles from the crossing 
[on Bowles Creek].” 
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by the said Father President [Espinosa], who is well versed in 
the language, all replied that they would willingly do this as soon 
as they had gathered in their corn crop ; and they asked, in order 
that they might be able to carry out these instructions while his 
Lordship visited Los Adaes, that they be granted possession of the 
lands and be given sufficient water for irrigation. His Lordship, 
in the name of his Majesty, granted their request, gave them full 
title of possession and left with them Fray Jose Guerra of Santa 
Cruz College. After the latter had been presented to them as 
missionary by the Father President of Santa Cruz, the Governor 
stated that he hoped that the newly appointed missionary’s zeal 
would bring about their conversion in the shortest possible time. 
We then continued the march between northeast and east-north- 
east, traveling through groves thinly covered with tall oaks and 
mulberry trees, and we crossed two creeks and two plains before 
coming to a running creek that flows along another plain, larger 
than those we had left behind. We had spent more than half of 
the day at the mission, and as we reached this creek, which his 
Lordship named Nuestra Senora de las Nieves, at a very late 
hour, we decided to camp here, after a day’s journey of four 
leagues. Four leagues. 

Wednesday, 6. Continuing along the same route and along 
the same kinds of groves and plains, we crossed a creek, and after 
traveling over a level country for about two leagues came to an- 
other small, permanent creek. Most of the year the latter is so 
high that the Indians keep there a canoe in which to cross it. We 
were not obliged to use one, however. This creek, which had no 
name and which is located less than half a league from the Mis- 
sion of Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, was now called Santa 
Barbara.^® The Governor, in order not to damage the planted 
fields on the neighboring farms advanced another league and 
camped, after a day’s journey of five leagues, on the site oc- 
cupied by the presidio of Domingo Ramon at the time the mis- 
sions were abandoned. In the afternoon the Governor sent an- 
other detachment of soldiers to repair the church, the only one at 
any of the missions that had not been completely ruined, and to 
construct two dwelling-houses for the Padres. As soon as his 


*®The present Angelina. 
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Lordship arrived [at the Concepcion Mission] the Indian Juan 
Rodriguez reported that he had learned that Captain Louis of St. 
Denis, after returning from his interview with his Lordship on 
the Neches, had for three days remained about seven leagues from 
this mission. Here he had been visiting the Cadodachos and other 
tribes of the province, whom during the previous winter he had 
convoked in order to go to take possession of La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo and to proceed from there to San Antonio. He 
reported, further, that with the arrival of the Spaniards this cloud 
had cleared away. Five leagues. 

Thursday, 7. Learning that the Governor had threatened to 
mete out severe punishment for any damage done to the sown 
fields, the Indians were very much pleased, especially when, later 
on they observed that his orders were being obeyed. This same 
day the church was finished, and the artillery was prepared for the 
ceremony [of reestablishment]. 

Friday, 8. The Governor, with the entire battalion and two 
companies of Don Alonso de Cardenas and Don Juan Cortinas, 
proceeded to the mission. As soon as he had arrived he presented 
the captain of the Texas with the best suit which he had and 
which was of a blue color and beautifully braided with gold. He 
gave him a jacket trimmed with gold and silver cloth and every- 
thing else necessary to make a complete suit. The ten companies 
were ranged in three files in front of the church, and between 
these and the battalion the cannons were placed so that three 
general salutes might be fired during the Mass, which was sung 
by the Reverend Fray Antonio Margil. The sermon was preached 
by the Reverend Fray Isidro Felix de Espinosa, who delivered a 
very eloquent and touching discourse, for he rejoiced to see the 
reestablishment of the mission and of the Catholic Faith. The 
ceremony was attended by many Indians of various tribes, and 
among them were about eighty Cadodachos. The latter, who are 
subjects of the French, had come with the Texas, whose governor 
lives here, to the aforesaid convocation. All of them marveled 
greatly and were extremely pleased on hearing the volleys from 
the artillery and companies and on seeing so many Spaniards. 
After Mass all the captains of the tribes that had assembled here 
entered one of the dwelling-quarters of the Padres in order to 
meet his Lordship, and each of the Texas women brought him 
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the kinds of food they use : beans, ears of corn, pinole and 
tamales. The Governor showed that he appreciated highly their 
good will, assured them of the love which the Spaniards had 
always had for them, and promised that this time many of the 
latter would remain in Texas. Of this the Indians had mis- 
givings, fearing that they would be abandoned, as had happened 
after other entradas. But, his Lordship dispelled their fears, 
assuring them that the Spaniards would defend them from all 
their enemies. Aware of the fact that Cheocas, captain of the 
Texas, had a large following, his Lordship told him to bring to- 
gether all his people, men, women and children, so that he might 
distribute among them clothing and other things and so that he 
might explain to them his Majesty’s designs in having sent so 
many Spaniards. The captain replied that his followers were 
then scattered at distant ranches, but that he would assemble 
them, leaving at their houses only such as were needed. Later his 
Lordship, to celebrate the day, gave a sumptuous meal to the 
Padres and captains. After the meal the Father President 
[Espinosa] requested title of possession for his college and for 
the Indians. His Lordship, with all solemnity, made to him and 
to Governor Cheocas this grant, the said Religious and the 
apostolic preacher Fray Gabriel Vergara remaining there as mis- 
sionaries. In the afternoon his Lordship, with all his companies, 
returned to the camp. 

Saturday, 9. To build the church and dwelling of the Padres, 
both of which were in ruins, his Lordship dispatched a lieutenant 
and a body of troops, with the apostolic preacher. Fray Benito 
Sanchez, who was to be stationed at the San Jose de los Nasonis 
Mission, eight leagues to the north of Concepcion.^^ Eight 
leagues. 

Sunday, 10. The Governor sent another detachment with the 
Very Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, President of the 
missions of Nuestra Senora de Gaudalupe, and two other religious 
to build the Mission of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de los 
Nacogdoches, which was eight leagues distant and of which no 
vestige of either the church or the dwelling of the Padres re- 
mained. Eight leagues. 

®®Espinosa, Diario, entry for July 9th, states that this mission was seven 
leagues to the northeast. 
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Monday 11. After the captain-governor of all the Texas had 
assembled the Aynais, who attend the Concepcion Mission, and 
the eighty Cadodachos, he brought them, many of them carrying 
their guns, to his Lordship’s camp. His Lordship told them, as 
he had told the other Indians, that they should congregate into 
pueblos, and they in turn promised to do so as soon as their crops 
were harvested. He then clothed, completely and after their 
fashion 400 of these Indians, and to each one gave gifts which 
they prize highly: knives, combs, awls, scissors, mirrors, beldu- 
ques,‘^^ chain-links, chochomites, belts, necklaces, ear-rings, glass 
beads, and finger rings. He clothed also two captains that ac- 
companied the Cadodachos and gave them a bundle of clothing 
and articles of merchandise to distribute among their Indians. 
He did this in order that they might become fond of the Span- 
iards and because they [the Cadodachos] were allies of the Texas. 
Upon receiving these presents all of them were very contented 
and grateful. 

Tuesday, 12. In order to give the horses a rest the Governor 
left the battalion at this camp and went, with only one company, 
to the Mission of San Joseph de los Nasonis. The Indians of 
this mission, which is located eight leagues distant [northeast of 
Concepcion], welcomed him with great demonstration of joy. 

Wednesday, 13. The restoration of this mission was celebrated 
with High Mass and repeated volleys from the company; and 
after Mass the grant of possession was made, with the same 
solemnity as at the other missions, to the Father President and to 
the captain of the Nasonis. In the presence of the assembled 
Indians, men, women and children, his Lordship named as cap- 
tain the one whom they had recognized as such, and, as insignia 
of office, gave him a silver-headed baton. By means of an in- 
terpreter he explained to the natives the reason for the entrada 
and, as he had done at the other missions, insisted that they 
establish a pueblo. He then clothed the captain in a complete 
suit of Spanish cloth and of the Spanish style, clothed all the 
rest in the same kind of garments as he had distributed at the 
other missions, and, as he had done at other pueblos, gave to the 
missionary. Fray Benito Sanchez, clothing for the Indians who 


‘"Large knives. 
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at the time were absent, guarding their corn-fields and houses. 
The natives, 300 of whom were clothed here, were happy, and 
all day long they brought pumpkins, watermelons, ears of corn 
and pinole. 

Thursday, 14. His Lordship returned to camp to join the 
battalion. 

Friday, 15. After the Feast of the Assumption had been 
celebrated, very early in the morning, his Lordship left at the 
[site of the] old presidio the company of Captain Don Juan 
Cortinas, composed of twenty-five men. This company was to 
be a guard and a defense for the mission [Concepcion] from 
which the presidio is one league distant. His Lordship then set 
out with the whole battalion. We traveled east-northeast, crossed 
woods sparsely covered with walnuts, pines and oaks, and came 
to a large clearing in which we found a creek fed by large springs. 
Here we ended our day’s journey of four leagues. As the creek 
had no name, it was now called La Asuncion de Nuestra Senora. 
Four leagues. 

Saturday, 16. We continued our journey east-northeast^^ 
through the same kind of country and woods until we reached 
the site on which had stood the Mission of Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe, belonging to the College of Zacatecas.^^ xhis day 
we covered four leagues. Four leagues. 

Sunday, 17. The church and dwelling of the Padres were 
finished by fresh reenforcements from the battalion that had been 
sent by his Lordship. 

Monday, 18. The new church was blessed. Mass was cele- 
brated, and during the Holy Sacrifice a sermon was preached by 
the Very Reverend Fray Isidro Felix de Espinosa, President of 
the Santa Cruz missions. The nine companies of the battalion 
and that of Cardenas, drawn up in rows in front of the church, 
fired the general salutes, as had been done at the other missions. 
After Mass the Reverend Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, Presi- 
dent of the Missions of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, asked of 
his Lordship the title of possession for his college and for the 


“Buckley, quoting other diaries, says that the march was east-southeast. 
op. cit., p. 49, note 1. 

“This mission was located on the site occupied at present by the town of 
Nacogdoches. See, Castaneda, Ch. V., note 88; Bolton, op. cit., p. 258; 
Buckley, ibid., p. 49. 
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Indians. This was granted, with the usual ceremonies, and 
Fray Jose Rodriguez was left there as missionary. The Indians 
of all ages being assembled, his Lordship clothed their captain 
in a complete suit of English cloth and with everything cor- 
responding, gave him a silver-headed baton, and conferred upon 
him the title of captain. He likewise clothed all the rest after 
their fashion, and, as had been his custom at the other missions, 
distributed among them many gifts, persuaded them to congre- 
gate into pueblos, and explained the reason for his coming. In 
a very long discourse and with expressions of joy and gratitude, 
they promised to do as requested. The Governor celebrated the 
occasion by tendering the Padres and captains a splendid 
banquet. Three hundred and ninety Indians were clothed here. 

Tuesday, 19. The march continued east-northeast, although 
at places the road was crooked and took us in a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction. We made our way through gorges, woods 
sparsely settled with oaks, pines and walnuts, crossed some creeks, 
and were obliged to build two bridges. On a plain near the 
last of the aforesaid creeks, and in the vicinity of a small lake, 
which his Lordship named San Bernardo, we ended our journey 
of six leagues. Father Margil went ahead with a detachment 
in order to build the next mission, that of [Nuestra Sehora de] 
los Dolores. Six leagues. 

Wednesday, 20. Continuing along the same route and through 
the same kind of country and woods, we crossed a river which, 
when on a rise, becomes very turbulent and which was already 
known as Todos Santos. The battalion camped on its banks, 
after a day’s journey of eight leagues. Eight leagues. 

Thursday, 21. We continued the march toward the east- 
northeast, through a broken and wooded country, until we had 
advanced one-fourth of a league beyond the spot on which had 
stood the Mission of Nuestra Sefiora [de los Dolores] de los 
Adaes, of which not a vestige now remained.^^ To Father Margil 
this new site for the mission seemed preferable, because it is on 
the banks of a stream that has its source near by, and because 

^’This was not the Adaes, but the Ais mission. The expedition did not 
reach the former until the twenty-ninth. The Ais Mission was located on the 
site now occupied by the Town of San Augustine. See Espinosa, Chronica, 
I, 443; The Solis Diary of 1767, p. 33. 
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it is on an elevation, without trees, and near a large tract of 
level land that can be used for cultivation. This day we covered 
six leagues. Six leagues. 

Friday, 22. The day was spent in building the church, all the 
men necessary being employed. 

Saturday, 23. The occasion was celebrated with the same 
solemnity as at the previous missions, and after the High Mass 
and the salute from all the companies Fray Antonio Margil and 
the captain of the Indians were granted title of possession. The 
captain was clothed as other Indian captains had been, and the 
Indian men and women were clothed also as at the other mis- 
sions. His Lordship added joy to the occasion by offering the 
Padres and captains a splendid meal. One hundred and eighty 
Indians were clothed at this mission, and Father Jose Albadadejo 
remained here. 

Sunday, 24. The Governor having left a detachment to finish 
the church and to build the dwelling for the Padres, we set out 
toward the east. Later we turned east-northeast and went 
through a country covered with walnuts and pines, crossed ra- 
vines, clearings and some permanent streams, and ended our 
day’s journey of five leagues at a lake which was now named 
San Bartolome. From here his Lordship sent a messenger to 
San Antonio with various instructions, and with special orders 
to hasten the convoy of supplies. At the hour for prayer, a 
general salute was fired in honor of the Prince’s birthday This 
same day the messenger that his Lordship had sent to San An- 
tonio returned with an answer from the Viceroy. In his reply 
his Excellency thanked his Lordship for the discovery which, at 
his own expense, the latter had offered to make of the route 
from Vera Cruz to Espiritu Santo Bay (which the French call 
San Bernardo) for the purpose of succoring this province 
through said bay. He informed his Lordship that he had already 
ordered that the bilander leave Vera Cruz, that the agent had 
chartered it for the voyage at a cost of 3,500 pesos, and that 
during the month of July it would, without fail, set out from 
Vera Cruz, conveying all that had been requested. Five leagues. 

Monday, 25. We continued the march east-northeast through 


^Birthday of the Prince of Asturias, heir to the throne of Spain. 
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a broken country, and over high hills and through gullies, all of 
which were covered with trees. Later we came to a number of 
creeks, which were so muddy that in order to cross we had to 
build bridges; and, about a league from the ford of the Sabinas 
River, we halted at a lagoon, which we named San Luis. This 
day we covered seven leagues. Seven leagues. 

Tuesday, 26. We continued in the same direction and crossed 
the San Francisco de las Sabinas River, although its waters were 
so high that they reached the horses’ girths. As it was necessary 
to fix a long stretch of muddy road on the opposite side, more 
than half of the day was spent in crossing. The remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in crossing pools of water and some 
miry places that we found also on the other side of the river 
and that in winter are impassable. After a day’s journey of 
three leagues we camped on a hill, not far from a creek which 
his Lordship called San Nicolas Tolentino. Three leagues. 

Wednesday, 27. We followed the same route, which took us 
over hills and gullies, and through woods of pine, walnut, oak, 
chestnut and medlar trees. We crossed several creeks, and 
finally came to one which flows through a very open plain and 
which was given the name of Santa Rosa de Lima. We crossed 
this also and camped on its banks, after having traveled six 
leagues this day. Six leagues. 

Thursday, 28. We continued the journey in the same direc- 
tion, crossed hills and gullies, made our way through pine and 
walnut woods and went through some clearings. We then came 
to some creeks, to cross which we had to build bridges, and 
camped, after a day’s march of eight leagues, between a lagoon 
and another creek. The latter was given the name San Agustin. 
Eight leagues. 

Friday, 29. Before setting out, his Lordship increased the 
picket, so that it might be possible to clear the dense brush at 
the approaches to the creek on both banks and to build a large 
bridge. As soon as he was informed that this had been done 
the march was continued in the direction followed the previous 
day. We traveled along over open plains, in places sparsely 
covered with walnuts, medlars, pines and oaks, until we reached 
the site on which had stood the San Miguel de los Adaes Mission. 
Observing that the place was not suitable for a camp, because 
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it was so low that it might be flooded in case of rain, and finding 
no running water in the creek, the Governor sent out scouts in 
various directions. Half a league away these found a spring 
that flowed through an extensive plain, and here we ended our 
journey of three leagues. Three leagues. 

Saturday, 30. His Lordship, not having found a single Indian 
in Los Adaes, dispatched parties of soldiers in various directions. 
On the following day these returned with the news that at about 
ten or twelve leagues from the camp they had come across the 
nearest rancheria. They stated that, following orders, they had 
informed the Indians of the arrival of the Spaniards, and reported 
that the former were greatly rejoiced and that the Indian cap- 
tain had said he would assemble his people and would come to 
see his Lordship. 

Monday, September 1. A Frenchman, bearing a letter from 
Monsieur Rerenor, commandant at Natchitoches, arrived at the 
camp. The letter, which his Lordship sent later to the Viceroy, 
merely congratulated his Lordship on his coming, and stated 
that Captain Louis of St. Denis, immediately after his return 
from Los Texas in the middle of August, had gone to Mobile 
by way of the Natchitoches, or, as the French say, the Red, 
River, in order to inform its governor of the arrival of the Span- 
iards, that the commandant had received no order to permit us 
to settle in Los Adaes, and that because of this his Lordship 
should refrain from doing so until after the return of Captain 
Louis. In view of this ambiguous proposal his Lordship con- 
voked forthwith a council of war, in which it was decided that, 
since the French had seen what force his Lordship had at his 
command, Lieutenant-General Don Fernando Perez de Almanzan 
and Captain Don Gabriel Costales should on the following day 
set out for Natchitoches in order to observe the location of the 
island on which their presidio stood and also the kind of fortress, 
so that we might be prepared in case war were declared. In his 
letter to the commandant he replied that, since affairs of war 
could not be discussed satisfactorily with the pen, he was sending 
there his lieutenant-general, with instructions to explain clearly 
the course he was determined to follow. In the conference held 
with the commandant the lieutenant-general explained in detail 
the letter of his Lordship and stated that the purpose for which 
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the latter had come was to reoccupy Los Adaes, as he had already 
done in the case of Los Texas, and that he was determined to 
restore the San Miguel Mission, and to build on that frontier a 
presidio at whatever place he saw fit. To this the commandant 
answered that he had no express orders either to agree to this 
or to prevent it, and that, aware of the truce existing in Europe 
between the two powers, he would maintain this truce in Amer- 
ica if his Lordship agreed to do likewise. With this was con- 
cluded the conquest or recovery of that entire province. Accord- 
ing to the terms of agreement reached by the two parties, to our 
Lord the King (May God protect him) will be restored what- 
soever the arms of his Catholic Majesty had possessed in that 
province, and the Governor will be at liberty to fortify wherever 
he may see fit. 

Whereupon the Marquis set about immediately to select a site 
on which to build the presidio. But, although he sent scouts to 
all parts of that country and although he himself went out to 
explore it, he found no place more suitable or with more con- 
veniences than that on which he was then camped. This was 
on the highway leading to Natchitoches and seven leagues from 
Natchitoches itself. He favored this site, because, while all the 
rest of the country is closed in and covered with shady trees, 
there are here, close to the presidio, suitable ravines in which to 
erect the mission, and sufficient land, with a spring of water along 
the hillside, for Spaniards and Indians to cultivate separately. 
On this site, which commands a view of all the surrounding 
country, his Lordship drew the lines for the fortress. Work 
on the fortress, which was to be hexagonal in form, was begun 
immediately;^^ three corners were not fortified, but the other 
three were built in such a manner that each covers and defends 
two curtains. Each of the curtains is fifty-five varas in length. 
After the number of bastions had been reduced the fortress, to 
defend which there will be only six cannon, fitted within the sec- 
tion that had been marked off and was sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the garrison of one hundred soldiers, thirty of whom 

“The portion of the original manuscript from here to the end of this 
paragraph has been damaged, and is illegible. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Castaneda of Texas University we have been able to secure the printed 
copy of 1722. 
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will always be busy taking care of the horses and other live stock. 
The distance from the fortress to the spring is half that covered 
by a musket-shot, but an effort will be made to dig a well within 
the plaza. The foundation for the fortress had to be opened 
with crowbars, and the site, as well as the ground around the 
fortress, had to be cleared of very numerous and large trees. 
These trees were felled so that the enemy might not approach 
unseen and so that, as is proper, the stockade might have the 
best possible defense. 

On the first of September the cacique of the Adaes and a 
great number of Indians, all of whom manifested great signs of 
joy because of the arrival of the Spaniards, came to the camp. 
After the Governor had welcomed the cacique and had given him 
presents, as he had done in the case of the other captains of the 
Texas Indians, the latter explained that he rejoiced greatly at 
the coming of the Spaniards and that all the Indians of that 
country wished to live under their protection, because the French, 
on invading the Mission of San Miguel de los Adaes, and also 
the Indians from Natchitoches, were guilty of many hostilities 
toward them and on retiring had carried otf as captives some of 
their men, women and children, merely because their tribe had 
expressed regret at the withdrawal of the Spaniards. He ex- 
plained also that because of this his people had found themselves 
obliged to abandon that territory and to seek refuge in a more 
remote and more broken part of the country. From their new 
abode more than 400 of them, men, women and children, had 
now come to see the Governor. The latter made them very 
happy by distributing among them clothing and gifts, as he had 
done at the other missions. He assured them of the protection 
of our Lord the King, and told them that he would leave on the 
frontier a presidio garrisoned with one hundred soldiers and 
would rebuild close to it the Mission of San Miguel. The Indians 
promised to congregate at this mission. Part of the information 
which the Governor had gathered with respect to this country 
was furnished by the Indians, who had informed him that cer- 
tain salinas were located near by. As the discovery of these 
was both useful and necessary, his Lordship sent there a lieu- 
tenant and twenty soldiers. These men brought back from de- 
posits fifteen leagues distant from the presidio twenty-five mule 
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loads of salt-earth of such an excellent quality that when worked 
it yielded fifty per cent.'*® 

The ceremony for the restoration of the mission, which is to 
be erected a quarter of a league from the presidio, was celebrated 
in the presidio chapel on the feast of the Archangel Saint 
Michael ; and on October 12, feast of the Apparition of Our 
Lady of Pilar in Zaragoza, whom his Lordship had chosen as 
patroness and column of defense on that frontier, was cele- 
brated the dedication of both chapel and presidio The two 
feasts were solemnized with the greatest possible rejoicing, and 
volleys were fired by the artillery and companies, which formed 
on the military plaza during the Mass sung by Doctor Jose 
Codallos y Rabal. During the ceremony of blessing the chapel 
and fortress the image of Our Lady of Pilar, whose cult the 
Reverend Father Margil extolled in an eloquent sermon, was 
carried in procession. At the close of the ceremonies his Lord- 
ship gave an excellent banquet to the Padres and gave brandy to 
the soldiers, who in various kinds of dances, comedies and farces 
showed their joy. 

In the middle of October his Lordship received the good news 
that the bilander which at his orders had been chartered, at an 
expense of 3,500 pesos, for the purpose of discovering a route 
from Vera Cruz to Espiritu Santo Bay, had, on the feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lady, happily put in at the latter port, bearing 
350 loads of flour and 150 of corn, as well as other provisions 
for the soldiers. 

This news was celebrated in a manner befitting both the dis- 
covery of so important a route and the arrival of the supplies. 
The Governor, knowing that there was only a sufficient amount 
of corn in Los Texas and Los Adaes for the Indians and fearing 
that his men would be without supplies in case anything hap- 
pened to the convoy, ordered that the 200 loads of flour and of 
other things that had just arrived be forwarded by a number of 

“Morfi, 159 [259], says that this amounted to one arroba, or what would 
be equivalent to about twenty-five pounds. 

*^“It is to be noted that the mission was not actually built until later. The 
celebration held on this day was to observe the feast day of the titular saint 
and officially declare the determination to build a permanent mission at this 
site.” Castaneda, op. cit., note 98. 
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mules which he kept in readiness at San Antonio for the purpose 
of hauling these provisions. Forty loads of supplies arrived on 
October 20, and the rest, together with 400 sheep and 300 cattle, 
that had been brought from the borders of the Kingdom of 
Leon, 340 leagues from Los Adaes, arrived at the beginning of 
November.^® 

The Great Lake of the Adaes, ten leagues in circumference, is 
located a league from the presidio, and through it flows the 
Cadodachos River. This river goes to Natchitoches, and covers 
sixty leagues, the distance between the two presidios."^^ In the 
lake, the nearest point of which is four leagues from Natchi- 
toches, there are all kinds of fish, and a great variety of ducks 
can be found there all winter. In the Adaes country there are 
bears, deer, walnuts and medlars. Of these, and of bear lard, 
which is very tasty, the Indians lay up a large supply for the 
winter. 

The fortress and the soldiers’ quarters having been completed 
on All Saints Day, the Governor dispatched a message to the 
Viceroy, acquainting him with this fact and informing him that 
he was leaving at this presidio one hundred soldiers, thirty-one 
with their families, and that he was supplying it with six cannon, 
provisions of war, and everything necessary for the proper main- 
tenance of the soldiers. Although only ninety loads of flour 
remained, he expected, in the course of the journey, to send one 
hundred more from the second convoy that was coming from La 
Bahia and that, as he had learned, was already on the way to 
Los Texas. 

After he had attended to all these matters, the Governor or- 
dered that everything be in readiness for the retreat to begin 
on November 12. But, on the day preceding that set for the 
retreat there began a violent storm accompanied by sleet, and 
icicles so heavy and so large hung from the trees that their weight 
broke off the branches of some and uprooted others. This con- 
tinued for so long a time that within twenty-four hours probably 

^®“Both de Leon and Teran brought some cattle along, but this is the first 
recorded herd of cattle ever driven across Texas, and should be regarded 
as the forerunner of the cattle droves that were to play so import a role in 
the later history of the State.” Castaneda, op. cit., note 102. 

^’'Both the presidio of Cadodachos and that of Natchitoches were located 
on Red River. See, Castaneda, op. cit., Ch. I, note 80. 
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more than 200 trees fell within the camp and more than 2,000 
in its vicinity. In falling they killed many horses and mules, 
but, thank God, the only man injured was one of the officers, 
whose life was in imminent danger when a tree fell on his 
shoulder while he was asleep. Although after three days the 
storm let up somewhat, it was impossible to round up the horses 
and mules before the seventeenth. On this day the march was 
resumed ; but, from the very outset travel was very difficult, and 
the horses, having become extremely exhausted as a result of the 
cold, began to fall dead, and already from the Dolores Mission, 
thirty leagues distant from that of Nuestra Sehora del Pilar, 
many of the soldiers began to travel on foot. When we reached 
the following mission, that of Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe, 
there arrived from Mexico a reply to the letter which the Gov- 
ernor, on making the entrada, had from this place dispatched to 
the Viceroy. In this communication his Excellency acquainted 
him with the royal cedula which he had received and which was 
dated, Aranjuez, May 6, 1721.®° The cedula stated that our 
gracious Lord the King (May God protect him) was pleased to 
approve of all the preparations which his Excellency had made 
for this entrada and that under his direction it be undertaken by 
the Governor ; and it again ordered that in recovering this 
province war was not to be made on the French. This news, 
particularly the portion of it referring to the health of their 
Majesties, was celebrated with several general salutes. His 
Majesty commanded also that this province be fortified with 
presidios at the most strategic points, especially at La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. For a year this bay had been occupied by forty 
soldiers, but his Excellency ordered the Governor to increase 
the number and to place here fifty of the best men he had at 
his command. 

On the twenty-ninth his Lordship arrived at the Texas presidio 
and here, in the form of a square, but with only two bastions, 
delineated a fortress for a garrison of twenty-five soldiers. The 
bastions were to be built on diagonal corners so that each might 
defend two curtains, each of which, including the demigorge, 

“A delightful little town on the banks of the Tagus, about forty-nine 
kilometers from Madrid. It has beautiful gardens, and a royal palace, 
begun by Philip II, and finished by Charles III. 
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was to be sixty varas long. The fortress will occupy a good site 
on a hill that overlooks the surrounding country, and all year 
round can count on water from Nuestra Sehora de la Asuncion 
« Creek, which passes close by. Here his Lordship remained only 

three days, fearing lest the return journey might be delayed by 
the swollen rivers. Learning from scouts whom he had sent out 
f that the Santa Barbara River, situated between the San Fran- 

cisco and the Nuestra Sehora de la Asuncion missions, was very 
high, he ordered a bridge thirty varas in length built; and, as a 
result, the river was crossed without any delay. 

On December ninth his Lordship found at Santa Efigenia the 
second convoy which he had been expecting from La Bahia; and 
that same day he sent from this convoy to Los Adaes one hundred 
loads of flour and other provisions, taking with him what was 
left so as to have supplies for the journey. He decided to return 
by the old road through the Monte Grande, for he had noticed 
that the Trinity carried only about half a vara of water, and he 
had learned from soldiers whom he had sent out that the Brazos 
de Dios also offered a good crossing. With the help of an 
Indian guide, and making its way through clearings and places 
sparsely timbered for a distance of seventeen leagues, the bat- 
talion crossed the Monte Grande. We shall not make a daily 
entry of the retreat because this was over a route already known 
and because the days’ marches were irregular. Due to the heavy 
rainstorms and terrible frosts, to the lack of pasturage, and the 
excessive mortality that continued among the mules and horses, 
each day we were able to advance only two or three leagues, and 
sometimes only one. The weather was so severe that from the 
Texas presidio nearly all the men traveled on foot, and the Gov- 
ernor was obliged to leave at the San Juan Evangelista Creek, 
shortly before entering the Monte Grande, eighty cargoes, guard- 
ed by an escort of twenty soldiers. When he reached the Trinity 
his Lordship sent a party of ten soldiers after provisions, for he 
was aware of the fact that he would be delayed in reaching San 
Antonio and feared lest he might run out of supplies on the 
march. At El Encadenado, four leagues from the San Marcos 
River, the party met him with a second convoy of thirty-two 
' loads. Having learned that sixteen soldier huts, as well as the 

granary with 700 bushels of corn and the supply of flour, had 
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been burned and that not even one ear of corn had been saved, 
his Lordship ordered that the animals he had asked from Saltillo 
should with all haste bring- the 200 loads of flour and the 1,000 
bushels of corn which he had ready on the Rio Grande, and 
which he had planned to use in case anything happened to the 
bilander. As the mules brought these provisions with all possible 
haste, there were enough supplies to stock that presidio [of San 
Antonio] and to feed the troops, and also to warrant our con- 
tinuing the journey. His Lordship sent to Guadiana and to 
other places urgent orders that a fresh supply of 800 horses be 
sent him for the march. 

The journey was continued, and along the route the men en- 
dured great hardships ; even the officers and captains walked, 
and at times the Governor did likewise in order to share their 
sufferings. On January 23 the expedition reached San Antonio, 
and all were greatly rejoiced and consoled, because only mules 
and horses were included among the mortalities. Among these, 
however, the mortality was so great that of almost 5,000 
horses that had entered with the expedition less than fifty re- 
turned, and about 100 of the 800 mules. Not one of the soldiers 
had been lost, and even those that had left Los Adaes in a sickly 
condition were well when they reached San Antonio. His Lord- 
ship dispatched a message to the Viceroy with all this informa- 
tion. 

Informed, through several letters, that the horses he had re- 
quested would not arrive for more than a month and a half, and 
that the presidio of San Antonio was defenseless, and, as had 
been observed but a short time previously, exposed to fire be- 
cause of the fact that the soldiers were living in thatched huts, 
his Lordship planned to build of adobe brick a fortress which 
would not be in danger of burning. And, having ordered that 
timber be cut with which to put up a church, store-houses and 
barracks, he selected a site between the San Pedro and San 
Antonio rivers. This site was preferable to that on which the 
[old] presidio had stood, although some trees had to be felled 
in order to clear a place for the buildings. His Lordship put 
men to work on adobe bricks, and he himself began to delineate 
the fort. This he planned in form of a square and with four 
bastions, so that if the soldiers chanced to be absent and an in- 
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vasion took place a few men, stationed on opposite corners, could 
hold the fort, defending from each bastion two curtains, each of 
which, from bastion to bastion, was to be seventy-five vcltcls long. 
He proposed also that with irrigation facilities from the water- 
ditch, which at his own expense he had made from the San Pedro 
River, a large crop of corn be raised with which to supply the 
pvesidio and also the friendly Indians that each day come to see 
the Spaniards. The water-ditch will be able to irrigate the two 
leagues of very fertile land which make up the small valley 
formed by the San Pedro. The latter enters the San Antonio 
a short distance below the presidio, forming, between the two, 
a sort of island. The presidio, which is to be built on this island, 
will be about thirty varas from the San Pedro and about 200 
from the San Antonio. 

On March 8 the messenger that his Lordship had dispatched 
on November 4 with letters to the Viceroy returned with a com- 
munication from his Excellency. The latter expressed his most 
sincere thanks to the Governor and approved whatsoever had 
been done in Texas for the recovery of that province and for 
its safeguard by means of the fort erected in Los Adaes. 

On the tenth of this same month, a good site having already 
been selected between the San Antonio and San Jose missions, 
the Governor proceeded to grant to Juan Rodriguez possession 
of the mission which the latter had asked for himself and for 
those who had come with him from the Rancheria Grande. The 
Indian captain promised and assured him that, although he had 
with him at the time only fifty families, his many followers from 
the rancheria would come there as soon as they learned that a 
mission had been established for them. His Lordship granted 
full title of possession to Captain Rodriguez, and also to Fray 
Jose Gonzalez. The later accepted the mission, under the title 
of San Francisco Javier de Najera and in the name of the Col- 
lege of Santa Cruz de Queretaro.^^ The captains of the battalion 
were present at the ceremony; and this same day his Lordship 
clothed in a complete suit of English cloth and in the Spanish 
style the Indian Juan Rodriguez. 

“Data on this mission can be found in Bolton’s article on “The Mission 
Records at San Antonio,” Texas Historical Association Quarterly, Vol. X, 
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With the first drove of horses that arrived his Lordship dis- 
patched, under the command of Captain Gabriel Costales, the 
fifty soldiers destined for La Bahia. These men, all of whom 
were volunteers, were selected from each of the companies in 
the battalion and formed a very brilliant troop. As a sufficient 
number of horses had not as yet arrived, his Lordship was un- 
able to leave until the sixteenth of the said month. On this date 
he set out with forty men detached from all the companies and 
with Doctor Don Jose Codallos y Rabal and Captains Don Tomas 
de Zubiria, Don Miguel Zilon y Portugal, Don Manuel de Her- 
rera and Don Pedro de Oribe. As far as the Mission of San 
Jose y San Miguel de Aguayo, a distance of about two leagues, 
we marched toward the south, and the rest of the day’s journey, 
as far as the Salado River, traveled to the southwest. This day 
we covered four leagues, traveling through a level country 
sparsely covered with evergreen-oaks. Four leagues. 

Wednesday, 18. We journeyed south about two leagues and 
east the rest of the day. The march of eight leagues, as far as 
the Cibolo River, took us through a hilly and sandy country and 
through woods thick with oaks and mesquites. The only water 
we found along the way was a small stream. Eight leagues. 

Thursday, 19. We traveled toward the east-southeast over a 
level country, in which we found the same kinds of trees and 
mesquite shrubs, and also some clearings. Our march of seven 
leagues ended at San Cleto Creek. Seven leagues. 

Friday, 20. We set out in the afternoon, for in the morning 
there had been a bad storm, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, and many of the horses became lost and were not rounded 
up until midday. After traveling toward the east for two 
leagues, over a country similar to that covered on the previous 
day, we came to a creek, which had no name and which his Lord- 
ship now called San Joaquin. Here there is an opportunity to 
hunt turkeys. Two leagues. 

Saturday, 21. Continuing our journey, we traveled east-south- 
east three leagues through a very rough oak woods, three leagues 
to the east-northeast over a very flat country without trees or 
bushes, and then turned east for three more leagues through an 
open country. We finally ended our day’s march of nine leagues 
at a creek which his Lordship called San Benito. Nine leagues. 
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^ Sunday, 22. We set out toward the west and traveled about 
six leagues through an untimbered and somewhat broken coun- 
try. Then traveling east for three leagues over very flat land, 
we kept along the banks of the Guadalupe until we came to a 
point where a crossing can be made over some rocks. The river, 
whose bed is very wide, was more than a vara in depth, and we 
had to carry the supplies across on our backs. We camped on 
the south side of the river, after a day’s journey of nine leagues. 
Nine leagues. 

Monday, 23. Continuing our journey, we traveled for half a 
league through a woods sparsely covered with oaks and the rest 
of the way over a very level country. After we had covered 
four leagues we turned east, and ended our journey of seven 
leagues on the banks of the San Jose River. Seven leagues. 

Tuesday, 24. We continued eastward, still traveling through 
an open country covered with a variety of flowers. We crossed 
two rather deep creeks, and after a march of five leagues turned 
to the southeast and came to the presidio of Nuestra Senora del 
Loreto at Espiritu Santo Bay. This day we covered nine leagues. 
Nine leagues. 

During the first eight days nothing could be done, because the 
Governor, who had suffered a physical breakdown as a result 
of the hardships of the journey, was confined to his bed. More- 
over, those were days devoted to the celebration of the Holy 
Week services of the Church. To all this afforded great con- 
solation, because it was the first time that the sacred ceremonies 
could be carried out with becoming solemnity. Our Lord being 
present in the Repository.®^ 

On Easter Monday, which fell on April 6, his Lordship, in 
compliance with orders from his Majesty (May God protect him), 
began to draw lines for the presidio, on the site where the French 
under La Salle had occupied it from 1684 to 1690. In the latter 
year the Indians massacred the French, taking alive three men 
and one girl. The French buried the artillery, but later on it 
was recovered by the Spaniards and carried off to Vera Cruz. 
The hole in which the artillery had been buried and in which 

From Thursday until Saturday of Holy Week the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved on a special altar. 
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the powder had been burnt is within the lines of the new fort 
and can still be seen. On opening the ditch in order to lay the 
foundation of the fortification nails, pieces of gun locks and 
fragments of other things used by the French were found. The 
foundation for the fort, which is to be in the shape of an octagon 
and which is to have a moat and covert-way, was ready in fifteen 
days. The Governor drew the lines for only four bulwarks 
[because for the present the garrison will consist of only ninety 
men ; but, as this is an important fort and as its garrison is to 
be increased, he planned four lengnas de sierpe in place of the 
four bastions] and in the rear, on the angle formed by the two 
curtains, each of which is to be forty-five varas long, he planned 
a large tower or cavalier. 

After this his Lordship proceeded to grant the right of posses- 
sion of Espiritu Santo de Zuniga Mission, which was established 
close to the presidio. This mission was founded because during 
these days there came from the three tribes many families that 
had promised the Governor that the others would join them as 
soon as they learned that members of their tribes had remained. 
As a matter of fact these families did remain at the mission; 
and they will not abandon it, for they were very well pleased 
with and grateful for the gifts of clothing and other things which 
his Lordship distributed among them, just as he had done at the 
other missions. It was evident that these Indians were very 
docile and that they would, more readily than the others, devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the land and of their souls, be- 
cause they experienced greater misery, living on fish alone and 
having no clothes, and also because, of their own will, they 
brought to the Governor three babies and asked him to be their 
sponsor in baptism. The Governor acted as sponsor, and after 
the children had been baptized by Fray Agustin Patron, mis- 
sionary belonging to the College of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe 
in Zacatecas, he once more, to the great joy of all, presented 
gifts to their parents.®^ 

Everywhere in the vicinity of the presidio there are beautiful, 
untimbered fields, which, during our brief observation of one 

®^Bolton says that later events show Pena to be a poor prophet. We 
cannot agree with him in this, for, in 1767, when Solis visited it, the mis- 
sion was quite flourishing. See The Solis Diary, pp. 15-17. 
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year, we found to be very fertile. There are also beautiful strips 
of land on which horses and all kinds of stock can be raised. In 
these parts, particularly along the road from La Bahia to San 
Antonio, deer and turkeys are plentiful. 

Entrusting to Don Jose Ramon, captain of that presidio, the 
work of building the fortress, the Governor set out for San 
Antonio, and arrived there on April 26. He was still sickly, but 
he remarked that he felt very happy to have enjoyed good health 
as long as he had had duties to perform in the service of the 
King and that now all that remained for him to do was to ac- 
company his men back to Coahuila. His Lordship could not 
leave for Coahuila until May 5, because, although some of the 
horses that he had been expecting reached him at La Bahia, the 
last of them did not arrive until the thirtieth. In the meantime 
the new presidio at San Antonio would have been almost finished 
had it not been for the fact that as a result of continuous rains 
it was not possible to work more than three weeks, and that 
30,000 adobe bricks, which had been made before his Lordship 
left for La Bahia, had been ruined. But, 25,000 more bricks 
were made, much of the presidio was built, and a large supply 
of material was placed at the base of the new structure. His 
Lordship paid for the services of forty Indians that had worked 
on the fortress all this time, and that still continued to work on it. 

We left on the fifth, but one very stormy night at a place 
called La Pita, two days’ march from San Antonio, the horses 
became frightened and made such a stampede that it took all the 
following day to round them up, and eighty of them became lost. 
We continued the journey and, without being delayed crossed the 
Rio Grande, which carried a little more than a vara of water. W^e 
traveled on, and the night of the second day, at a place south of 
the presidio of San Diego, it also rained heavily and the horses 
stampeded again. It took four days to gather them together, and 
forty of them were lost. We left behind us the Sabinas River, 
which on entering we had experienced much difficulty and delay 
in crossing, but which now carried less than half a vara of water, 
and on May twenty-fifth arrived at Coahuila. On the thirty-first 
His Lordship disbanded the troops, for he had received from his 
Excellency orders to do this at the end of the expedition, that is, 
as soon as he returned to this town [of Monclova]. He ordered 
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that the men be given their pay for the last two months of the 
second year ; and these, having been supplied with what food they 
needed for their journey, left [for their homes] on June twelfth. 

The arms of our Lord the King (May God protect him) have 
been covered with glory on this expedition, because merely by a 
threat they have brought back under his Majesty’s loving sway 
all that the French had dominated in that extensive province. 
There have been brought under his dominion the many, various 
and numerous tribes that inhabit that territory in the 200 leagues 
that lie between the villa and presidio of San Antonio and Nuestra 
Senora del Pilar de los Adaes, and in the eighty leagues that lie 
between San Antonio and Espiritu Santo Bay. During this 
undertaking had they been called upon to do battle, the captains, 
subalterns and soldiers would have performed their duty, for by 
undergoing hardships of every description on such long and pain- 
ful marches, battling against the rampages of rivers and enduring 
defiantly the inclemencies of the weather, now the burning heats, 
now the biting winter frosts, traveling onward and subjected to 
the sudden changes of the torrid and frigid zones, they have dis- 
played the second part of a soldier’s valor, which is constancy and 
the spirit of endurance. It seemed as if hell had conjured up all 
its powers in such unprecedented storms in those regions, be- 
cause so many souls were about to be wrested from its satanic 
empire and were to be brought into the fold of the Church, and 
because the cult of the Holy Catholic Faith was to be restored 
after it had been abolished and vilified and after the temples had 
been profaned and demolished. If this outrage has not been 
repaired, it has at least been compensated for in part by the many 
old people, of all tongues and nations that are predestined, that 
have lately asked for baptism at the hour of death and by the 
infants for whom parents, realizing that the little ones were in 
danger of death, have urgently requested baptism. At the nine 
missions which the Governor established, besides that of San 
Antonio de Valero, the Indians continue to do this. 

All the kingdoms of New Spain are protected by the defense 
which has been added in that extensive province, by the presidios 
that have been built in Los Adaes, Los Texas and La Bahia, and 
by the fortifying of the presidio at San Antonio. To the latter 
town, which is situated at the entrance to the province, the 
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Spaniards had retired at the time the French took possession of 
the rest of the country, there being no fort there [at Los Adaes] 
previous to this. In the recent entrada the Governor, carrying out 
the instructions and orders of the Viceroy with the most scrup- 
ulous exactitude and vigilance, has for twenty-six months showed 
his zeal and his innate love for the royal service. Of no less im- 
portance is the care he used and the measures he took that the 
troops might be supplied with food in those far off deserts, to 
which it was necessary to transport the provisions a distance of 
400 leagues. And, realizing that our Lord the King (May God 
protect him) considers as more important than the extension of 
his dominions that Christ, the Sun of Justice, be seen throughout 
the world, he has with the greatest complacency, not only left the 
entire province under the command of its legitimate owner, but 
has made every effort that the light of the gospel may shine in as 
many souls as live in the hapless shades of paganism. In this 
undertaking the Governor’s aurora has been Our Lady of Pilar. 
He had chosen her as his guide and patroness, and as a shield of 
defense has left this Tower of David on the border of Texas in 
order that she may take it under her protection. For, even as 
the Most Blessed Virgin had placed the Non Plus Ultra of her 
mercies, with her image and column, in Zaragoza, remaining 
there as protectress against the paganism of Spain, then the end 
of the known world, so too she has placed [here] the Plus Ultra, 
coming to protect the most remote regions which the Spaniards 
have discovered in America. Yesterday his Lordship brought the 
expedition to a close with a most beautiful and solemn feast in 
honor of Our Lady, in order to return her thanks and in order to 
implore, not only the conservation of that province, but also that 
there might be added to the dominions of our Catholic Philip all 
upon which the sun rises, for thus all shall be of the kingdom of 
God, to whom be given praise by all creatures and for all eternity. 

Santiago de la Moncloya, capital of the province of Coahuila, 
Nueva Estremadura, June 21, 1722, 

Bachiller Juan Antonio de la Pena. 

I, Doctor Don Jose Codallos y Rabal, Qualifier and Com- 
missary of the Holy Office, Ex- Visitor General, Apostolic and 
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Synodal Examiner of the Diocese of Guadalajara, Vicar General, 
Ecclesiastical Judge of Real y Minas of San Gregorio, of Mazapil 
and of Saltillo, Vicar-General of the Province of Texas, Nuevas 
Fihpinas, etc., etc., do certify, in so far as I am able, that the 
Diary written by and bearing the signature of Bachiller Don Juan 
Antonio de la Pena, Vicar General of the battalion of San 
Miguel de Aragon, concerning the journey and expedition which 
the Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo has directed into the 
province of Texas for the purpose of recovering this province, 
restoring the missions and establishing a defense by the construc- 
tion of presidios in Los Adaes, Los Texas and Espiritu Santo Bay, 
and for the purpose of protecting these dominions of new Spain, 
is correct, true, and in every detail written with the most scrup- 
ulous exactitude. I have been an eye-witness of all these events, 
having accompanied the Marquis from the time he left the Rio 
Grande del Norte until he returned to this town of Santiago de 
la Moncloya, capital of the Province of Coahuila; and in order 
that credence be given the said Diary I have affixed to it my 
signature in this town of Santiago on June 23, 1722, 

Doctor Don Joseph Codallos y Rabal 
In my presence, 

Antonio de Espronzeda, 

Notary Ecclesiastic 
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